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he is listening to... 


He is listening to the beat of a heart...a heart of steel 


Thus, at every stage of production of the Dauphine, 
men experts like this one verify the checks 
already made by high precision machines to tole 
rances of. 001 mm 


beating to the rythm of 4000 pulsations per minute 
An engine of a Dauphine on its test bench 
And the man sounding this heart is an expert at 


infallible diagnosis, capable of instantly revealing At Flins, a peak in today’s industrial world, man 


always has the last word... the last glance. He sup 





the least irregularity. He is also a relentless judge 


For it is he who is held personally responsible for _ plies the element of human care and attention to 


the quality of an automobile that is loved as much 


by those who build it as by those who drive it 


the quality of each and every engine submitted for 
his examination 


Renault's factories at Flins, the most fully automatic in the world, produce one Dauphine every 18 seconds 
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No “liberal blitzkrieg” 


Having voted for Mr. Nixon, and having brooded 
over the results, the overwhelmingly Republican busi- 
ness community is looking on the bright side of things. 
Even in such conservative purlieus as the National 
Assn. of Manufacturers private memoranda have 
been circulated to the effect that the Democrats’ Mr. 
Kennedy “may turn out to be a very good president” 
and, in view of the narrow election margin, “no blitz- 
krieg of liberal legislation” need be feared. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Kennedy has kept his own counsel, 
listening rather than talking, moving very cautiously 
in his preparations for moving into the White House. 
He is paying special court to the business community, 
seeking to build up its confidence (Kennedy believes 
Franklin D. Roosevelt made a mistake with his per- 
emptory treatment of business, possibly needlessly 
prolonging the Depression of the 1930s). 

There’s this caveat: Men who know Kennedy have 
no doubt that he would take tough, unpopular action 
if he thought the country—-and his political career— 
demanded it. 


Cheer among the traders 


U.S. foreign traders are cheerful, too, perhaps a 
bit surprised at how hopeful the export-import outlook 
appeared at year-end. Both government and private 
sources agree that U.S. sales and purchases in world 
markets will exceed those of 1960—assuming, of 
course, that no general world downturn develops. 

Exports will be stimulated by further removals of re- 
strictions against U.S. goods, the government’s export 
promotion drive, increased flow of international devel- 
opment aid, and—to a lesser extent—from the U.S.A.’s 
own new Buy American and tied-loan policies for for- 
eign aid. (Though certain industries in West Europe 
and Japan will feel the Buy American effect, their gov- 
ernments do not expect any severe hurt. And Washing- 
ton says it will strive to avoid any squeeze on the 
earnings of under-developed nations.) 


American Letter 


Some of the big items that accounted for 1960's 
large trade surplus (about $4,500-million) may not 
perform so well this year. The unusually large sales 
of U.S. jet aircraft and cotton cannot be maintained. 
But many manufacturers will tell you that their export 
order books look strong: Makers of business machines, 
electrical equipment, automation and electronic gear, 
some consumer items expect bigger foreign sales. Also 
the Kennedy government counts on selling more agri- 
cultural products abroad. 

Imports have been running at an unrealistically low 
level, in the opinion of government experts here. The 
slow pace of business, manufacturers’ hesitancy about 
inventories, the wary American consumer (see page 2), 
and, no doubt, the success of made-in-U.S.A. “compact 
cars” may all be to blame. 

A business upturn may change things dramatically, 
particularly in terms of purchases of raw materials and 
commodities from abroad. Similarly, more enthusiasm 
on the part of the consumer cannot help but benefit 
imports of manufactures. But there is this to note 
about imported consumer goods: 

The novelty of the import per se seems to be wear- 
ing off. At the same time, more U.S. manufacturers 
are taking direct competitive aim at the foreign goods 
in their midst. Clearly, the men who market imports in 
the U.S.A. have their work cut out for them. 

What about trade policy? Washington is going to be 
tougher than ever at the tariff talks in Geneva (already 
it has chopped down the list of products on which the 
U. S. will offer concessions). And there may be some 
stopgap rises in tariffs for particularly sensitive indus- 
tries. But Kennedy’s policies are expansive, and most 
observers believe he can hold the U.S.A. to side of 
more liberal trade. 

On balance, then, U.S. exports might rise 8% this 
year (compared to 20% in 1960), imports that, or even 
more. The U. S. surplus of exports over imports could 
run anywhere from $2,000-million to $4,000-million. 
That would be substantial—but certainly not enough 
of itself to have much of an impact on the nation’s 
overall payments problem. 


turn the page 














bp: Editors of International Management, and the entire staff of the McGraw-Hill companies, 

extend to their subscribers and friends throughout the world sincere wishes for a happy 
and successful New Year. As publishers, it is our conviction that an ever-wider exchange of ideas 
among businessmen of all nations is the basis of mutual understanding. Surely here is a most 
promising road to world peace and prosperity for us to follow during 1961. 
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Letter from Wall Sitreet 


Wall Street, which is as much a slave to fashion as the dress indus- 
try on Seventh Avenue, is in an uncertain and ambivalent mood 
about just what investment style makes the best sense. There have 
been several recent attempts to push a “new look”—gold stocks, 
defense shares, foreign stocks and bonds—but none has yet caught on. 


It will take a while, perhaps, for the citizens of New York City’s 
deepest canyons to recover from the size of their year-end bonus 
checks: 1960 was a poor year for brokers and investment bankers. 
The fact is that Wall Streeters are still suffering pangs of disillusion- 
ment over the “Soaring Sixties,” and they do not trust any of the new 
ideas going the rounds. 


The idea that stocks can go into orbit while bonds remain earth- 
bound has been thoroughly discarded. And so has the once cherished 
belief that patience—holding stocks for the long term—will find its 
reward in automatic profits. 


Then, too, the financial community now realizes that the dollar is 
not invulnerable, that the U.S.A.’s supply of gold is dwindling at 
an unpleasantly rapid rate. This has come as something of a shock 
to Wall Streeters who have long turned a deaf ear to “gold bugs.” 
While all but a few Cassandras feel confident that the dollar will not 
be devalued, there seems to be general agreement that the U.S. must 
do still more to reduce the deficit in its balance of payments. Wall 
Streeters think other countries, primarily West Germany, should share 
some of the U.S.A.’s burden. Indeed, they take encouragement from 
signs that Europe is sympathetic to the U.S.A.’s gold problem. 


The gold problem has Wall Street puzzled from the investment point 
of view. There is a vague feeling that fixed-income obligations should 
be avoided on the grounds that interest rates in New York will have 
to stay competitive with European rates. Thus any upturn in interest 
rates would mean a fall in prices. It is also felt that common stocks 
provide a hedge against devaluation or inflation. But if credit tightens 
and rates rise, the chances of inflation will be minimized. Thus the 
managers of institutional funds are not quite sure where to turn. 
They have been buying a little of everything. 


All in all, there has been a considerable shift in investment think- 
ing. During the 1950s, investment men moved out of bonds. When 
the “cult of equities” forced prices to extreme heights, the more 
sophisticated investors turned to European securities, which were cheap 
in comparison. Then in 1959 and early 1960, in the face of a 
tight credit policy, funds began to be shifted into U.S. Treasury securi- 
ties. When the Federal Reserve authorities began easing up, there 
was a shift to high-yielding British and German short-term notes. 


It is likely that investment portfolios will continue to have an 
international flavor. But stock analysts are pointing out there has 
been a substantial adjustment in U.S. common stock prices. Many 
stocks are selling at a third to a half below their highest prices since 
1955. And some of these appear to be bargains. 


The question now: Which ones to buy? 


Since World War II, the U.S. stock market has a fairly good record 
as a forecaster of economic trends. Analysts are currently watching 
their charts of price movements as carefully as they watch the news 
coming out of Washington. There is little fear that President Kennedy 
will embark on a cheap money program that might jeopardize the 
dollar. And for many Wall Streeters, a stronger dollar will offset 
higher yields in Europe, and bring more money back to their canyons 
in lower New York. 


The enigmatic consumer 


Psychoanalyzing the consumer, 
genus Americanus, is a major pre- 
occupation of economists, sociolo- 
gists, authors—and marketing men. 
All through 1960 they wondered 
why a growing population, growing 
families, growing personal income 
did not add up to record spending. 

McGraw-Hill’s Business Week, 
after its own recent foray into the 
mind of the people, issues this 
warning to all who would sell goods 
to Americans: “If you think the 
consumer has not been tough to 
sell, you haven’t seen anything yet!” 

Not that he is not spending, and 
at a high rate. But a growing per- 
centage is going for services, not 
goods. And the income that goes 
straight into savings is rising. 

Why? For one thing, the U.S.A. 
is even more child-oriented than in 
the past. Concern with education is 
almost frenetic; an old car is made 
to last “until the children get 
through college.” People are put- 
ting away much more money against 
future education needs, to bolster re- 
tirement incomes, for a future trip, 
for an emergency. 

Obviously, satiety is a factor. You 
note a tendency to de-emphasize 
material things (much easier to do 
if you have them already), perhaps 
some guilt over past buying habits, 
even resentment against being con- 
stantly urged to buy. 

“What do you gain by buying a 
new car?” asks a policeman. A 
housewife says: “If there were a 
Volkswagen-type refrigerator on 
the market—built to last, without 
frillsa—I would pay extra for it.” 

The sophistication born of years 
of buying has even begun to cast 
some doubt on the beauties of in- 
stallment buying. As an executive 
put it: “I don’t want to go into debt 
any more.” 

Business Week comments: Call it 
a mature market if you will, mature 
in ownership, wiser in the ways of 
buying. Families shop, look at price 
tags, read labels. They will spend 
freely enough when the time comes. 
But what they buy had better be 
good—and it had better be better 
than what they had, 
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Respite for the dollar? 


Pressure on the American dollar seemed to be easing 
as INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT went to press. The 
outflow from the U.S.A. of short-term funds (the chief 
culprit in the sudden swelling of the payments deficit 
after mid-year) was slowing; gold fever was subsiding. 

A combination of factors is involved. The continu- 
ing strength of U.S. exports is one. Also, U.S. busi- 
ness prospects for 1961 appear less gloomy. Finally, 
there was President Eisenhower’s edict on reducing 
overseas spending, and the Treasury’s blunt presenta- 
tion of its case to the Germans. The psychological 
impact of these moves, designed to show determination 
to defend the dollar (and to hint at more drastic action 
if necessary), has cooled speculative ardor. 

Business must take two possibilities into account. 
These and other measures now contemplated may not 
succeed if the U.S. recession deepens, its deficit wid- 
ens, and world confidence is shaken in 1961. At worst 
a severe panic could sweep world financial centers. 

On the other hand, you begin to hear faint worries 
that the Americans might succeed too well, and a few 
economists speculate on what might happen if the 
U.S.A. “over-corrected” its deficit. Given what they 
regard as the inherent strength of the dollar, months 
of lower U.S spending abroad, rising exports, higher 
interest rates, and other influences might put some 
other currencies in trouble, setting up a chain reaction 
of protection and “sauve qui peut.” 

Either way, you could get a crisis that would shake 
the Western monetary system to its foundations. 


While there is still time 


Clearly, 1960 provided a warning: Readjust the 
system while there is still time. There is a feeling of 
greater urgency now, and 1961 may see some progress 
toward a solution. Many ideas are advanced. 

Those who think world liquid reserves are the main 
problem (and their number is growing) fall into three 
categories: (1) those who want all currencies revalued 
in terms of gold, but not necessarily readjusted in 
relation to each other-—-cxcept for the Deutschemark; 
(2) those who want a general realignment of currencies, 
but no rise in the price of gold; and (3) those who 
want both. 

A comment seems in order: Devaluation of the dol- 
lar seems out of the question—though you will hear a 
lot of talk about it. It may well be that there is no 
general shortage of liquid reserves, and a more profit- 
able approach lies in transforming the International 
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World Affairs 


Monetary Fund into a really effective world “central 
bank” that can take some of the pressure and responsi- 
bility off the two great reserve currencies, the U. S. dol- 
lar and the pound sterling. 

“There is no reason that this problem is beyond 
man’s ingenuity,” Lord Chandos of Britain told IMD 
(page 14). “Money is not a fact, it is a concept.” 


Meanwhile, at the Kremlin... 


Now that some kind of political compromise, how- 
ever tentative, has been reached with the Chinese 
Communists, the Soviet Union has been taking steps to 
put its financial and commercial house in order. In 
fact, a major overhaul of the bookkeeping system is 
underway. 

With the much-heralded introduction of a new ruble 
exchange rate—which in reality amounts to a 56% 
devaluation-—the prices of Soviet products are more 
readily comparable to world prices. This will make it 
easier for Moscow to judge the competitive position of 
its products on international markets. In addition, the 
new “hard ruble” puts the Soviet foreign-trading agen- 
cies on a balance-sheet basis. Up to now, exports and 
imports required all kinds of complicated adjustments 
to produce meaningful trade figures. 

Also, Moscow planners hope to realign the domestic 
wholesale prices. Steel prices, for instance, will prob- 
ably be raised, petroleum and chemicals lowered. To 
encourage capital goods production, obsolete equip- 
ment of all kinds will be drastically lowered in price or 
removed from the state price list completely. The 
objective is to get factory managers to switch to new 
and improved industrial products. 

Note, too, that the first census of Soviet industrial 
plant has just been completed. With this information, 
faster amortization rates, based on replacement value 
of plant assets, are being worked out. 

Besides making for greater internal efficiency, these 
changes could introduce a welcome dose of realism 
into business negotiations with the Russians. In 
recent weeks, there has been a parade of trade and 
planning officials into Moscow from Eastern Europe, 
Cuba, China—and they are mingling there with a lot of 
Western European businessmen as well. 

Increased trade in all kinds of commodities is likely. 
But the Russians will concentrate on upgrading their 
production equipment: Orders being placed in Britain, 
even the U.S.A., for machine tools are emphasizing 
electronic controls and other specialties. The Russians 
are also interested in whole-plant projects, with pri- 
ority on synthetic materials such as plastics and fibers. 
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Letter from Beirut 


Most tourists think of Beirut as one big nightclub—an expensive 
oasis in the arid and austere Middle Eastern landscape. Luckily for 
Beirut businessmen, the city is a bistro only by night. 

By day, Beirut is “honest broker” to the Arab world. It is a haven 
for flight capital, a money market. It is a combination of Tangiers, 
Zurich, and Hong Kong lumped together. It is neutral ground where 
feuding factions of Arab nationalism meet under one roof. 


The cosmopolitan atmosphere here is reflected in bars, restaurants, 
and supper clubs. French and Arabic food are no longer supreme. 
There are new restaurants specializing in Chinese, Japanese, Spanish, 
German, Italian, and Eastern European cuisines. French-style side- 
walk cafes have become the vogue on Rue Hamra—but they serve 
American-style hamburgers, hot dogs, and combination sandwiches. 


The Casino du Liban opened a year ago in the hope of luring 
the international set from Monte Carlo. The Casino is thriving, but 
from a different sort of clientele than you find on the Cote dAzur: 
the oilfield equipment salesman from Houston, the export manager 
from Osaka, the consultant from Duesseldorf, the sheikh from the 
Persian Gulf, and the irrepressible Lebanese trader. 


What makes Beirut tick? It is better not to laugh when a bank 
director tells you it is organized anarchy. Instead of “laissez faire,” 
the Beiruti says “laissez aller.” 

The Lebanese may even appear indifferent to the economic facts 
of life. Transit trade falling off as Syria channels imports through 
its new port at Latakia, Jordan through its quais on the Gulf of 
Aqaba, and Iraq through the Turkish port of Alexandretta (to bypass 
the United Arab Republic). And Lebanon’s deficit on trade is running 
at the equivalent of $260-million—four times the state budget. 


Despite such statistics, Beirut businessmen confidently expect 1961 
to show a handsome surplus on its total payments. For Lebanon pros- 
pers on “invisibles’—tourism, commissions on the sale of gold, invest- 
ment income from abroad, capital transfers, insurance, remittances 
from Lebanese abroad. And businessmen expect big things from new 
ventures in the Persian Gulf and Africa (page 16). 


The Lebanese, unlike other Arabs, have the ability to divorce busi- 
ness from politics. When business partners and company directors 
found themselves on opposite sides of the barricades in 1958, they 
did not carry their differences into the board room. Even at the 
height of the civil strife, bankers say, more money entered Beirut 
from neighboring states (especially from revolt-torn Iraq) than left. 


And as soon as the crisis was over, the speculative boom in real 
estate picked up where it had left off—at an even faster tempo. 


To be sure, there are problems in Beirut. Because of the tourists, 
the traveling businessmen, and the large foreign colony, prices are 
high for the average Beiruti. A warning epidemic of strikes among 
office workers recently broke out. 


And there is the perennial debate over whether Lebanon should 
industrialize. Talk to a cross section of businessmen, though, and 
you come away convinced that here is one nation that is not keen 
on industrialization. 


Economic planners simply are not popular in Beirut. As one busi- 
nessman puts it: “We leave the planning to other Arab states. The 
more they restrict political freedom and regulate their economies, the 
more money flows to Beirut.” 
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Machinery business .. . 


. - - looks good for 1961, despite 
the worries about recession. 

In the U.S.A.: Of all the indus- 
tries surveyed in the latest McGraw- 
Hill study, machinery and metal- 
working companies expected the 
largest increases in sales—up 5%. 

In Germany: New orders for ma- 
chinery (up 41% in the first half of 
1960) continue to out-strip produc- 
tion capacity, increasing the lag in 
deliveries, as industry rushes to re- 
lieve its labor shortage. 

In France: Machine tool pro- 
ducers’ order books showed a sharp 
10% rise in a recent month. 

In Japan: An economy that has 
always been thought of as labor-in- 
tensive is slowly becoming capital- 
intensive as wage rates rise at home, 
and competition overseas stiffens. 

Russia, too (see page 3). 


Talk about power 


While technical papers will pre- 
dominate at the Latin American 
power conference in Mexico City 
this month, there will be much in- 
formal controversy about public vs. 
private power. For example: 

It appears nobody really wants 
to own Colombiana de Electricidad, 
an American-owned company in 
Colombia. The company needed a 
rate increase if it was to finance 
necessary expansion; the govern- 
ment gave one; political uproar 
caused the increase to be suspended. 
So the American owners would just 
as soon sell out. But the govern- 
ment does not want to buy, nor do 
Colombian businessmen want it to. 

The situation is somewhat similar 
to Mexico, except there the govern- 
ment was able to buy out the two 
major foreign-owned power com- 
panies. Still not everyone is happy: 
The workers are uncertain about it 
—for wage reasons and they do not 
like “government” union leaders. — 

More controversy may be com- 
ing in Brazil. There are signs that 
the new Quadros regime leans to- 
ward allowing the foreign com- 
panies a better rate. 
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Rain beating down, mud flying high... sun blazing, dust choking—Thames Traders never give in. 


Honest-to-goodness hard workers. Safe. Reliable. Tough as they come! Built for long hauls, heavy 
loads...to cart and carry and come back for more—in conditions as rough as you and the weather like to 
make them! Watch them at work. Massively powerful. Watch their expense sheet. Gratifyingly short. See 
very quickly how profitably Traders could work for you: then see your nearest Ford Dealer. He's your man! 


G.V.W.’s from 8,720 Ibs (3,955 kg) to 23,600 Ibs (10,705 kg) G.C.W. 33,600 Ibs (15,240 kg) diesel or petrol throughout the entire range 


THAMES 
TRADERS 


BE FIRST ON THE ROAD WITH FORD OF BRITAIN 
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HITACHI 


HITACHI stands at both ends of the power line.* The 
massive spiral casings that hurl the roaring waters at 
the flying blades of the water-wheels . . . the wheels 
themselves and the thundering turbines they drive 

. .. the quiet-humming generators that feed raw 
power to the huge transformers before it starts 

its noiseless, lightning-fast trip to the end of the 


line... 


And the distribution transformers, and the 
switches, and the electric motors, powered 
equipment and rolling stock, even the 
familiar electric home appliances and 
vacuum tubes—all these proudly bear 
the world-famous name of Hitachi, 
Japan’s largest industrial firm. Hitachi 
stands at both ends of the line— 


serving you in every electrical way. 


(*An affiliate — Hitachi Wire & 
Cable Company — takes care of 
transmission) 


3) itachi.L td. 


4 42 Sapan 





Cable Address: “HITACHY” TOKYO 
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Quality - and what is behind it 


Live tradition 


In the year 1885, 75 years ago, Gottlieb 
Daimler and Carl Benz built the world's 
first petrol driven cars. With these first 
cars they set an example of progressive 
thinking and a high conception of quality 
Since those days hundreds of thou 

sands of Mercedes-Benz vehicles and 
engines of every type have given their 
owners, in almost every country through 

out the world, profit, satisfaction and 
lasting pleasure through excellent ser- 
vice. The reason: This high tradition 
lives on and is perpetuated in every pro 
duct manufactured by Daimler-Benz AG. 


MERCEDES -BEN Z 
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@ THE EDITORS’ PAGE 





Just as we were despairing of finding the right words for a really 
SIGNIFICANT statement on the gold-dollar problem (see pages 
3, 15) we came upon the following editorial by our colleagues at 
The Journal of Commerce, a New York daily esteemed for its 


reporting on foreign trade. 


They confessed to us that they, too, 


had been frustrated until—by happy coincidence—they chanced 
to overhear two familiar personages in Wonderland ... 


aici to Usretton Whods 


ie FIRE in the grate had made the room very snug, 
~/ despite the chill gray of the November after- 
noon, but Alice wasn’t succeeding very well with her 
nap. She tossed and turned and finally came awake. 
She looked across at the Mad Hatter who, as usual, was 
dozing but pretending to read his paper. 

“Whatever happened to the liquidity crisis?” she 
demanded suddenly. 

“The what?” the Hatter asked, 
abruptly and adjusting his glasses. 

“The liquidity crisis. Remember? They were say- 
ing there wasn’t enough money around to finance 
world trade...” 

“To finance a steady growth in world trade, that’s 
a different thing.” 

“All right. To finance a steady growth in world 
trade, because the Americans were sitting on their 
dollars, or something. And they were saying every- 
body would have to hand over more money for the 
International Monetary Fund, or go back to Bretton 
Woods, or something like that.” 

“Well, my dear, as usual you oversimplify things 
but I think that was about it... .” 

“What happened to it then? I suppose I just don’t 
understand economics. What's all this I hear now 
about the Americans losing gold, the Americans hav- 
ing a big deficit, the Americans having to tighten their 
belts and make brave sacrifices? What has all this 
got to do with a liquidity crisis?” 

The Hatter laughed. “Oh, I begin to follow you 
now. Well, I suppose there just isn’t any liquidity 
crisis any more. And so far as the Americans tighten- 
ing their belts goes, the Americans aren’t saying they 
will, ge rest of us, including our good friends on the 
Contifent, are simply advising them they should. 
Afterall, they’ve given us plenty of advice. Advice is 
a two-way street, isn’t it?” 

“All right,” Alice said. “But what’s really happened? 
Have the Americans lost their money? Do they owe 
. everybody now instead of everybody owing them?” 

“On the contrary, the Americans still have more 
1.0.U.’s than anybody else. No, I wouldn’t say they’re 
poor. They’re just ina jam. All of a sudden they’ve 
discovered you have to sell things as well as buy them 
and give away money if you’re not going to wind up 
with the short end. Unfortunately for the Americans, 
others have discovered that, too.” 

“Why don’t the Americans sell more, then, so 
they can get more money, or at least stop losing it?” 

“Well, they’re trying to. And in a measure, succeed- 
ing. But of course, we’re trying to sell, too. And the 


coming awake 
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more they sell the less we may sell, or the Germans, 
or French, or Italians, or Japanese, and since we’re 
all friends, that wouldn’t be very nice, now, would it?” 

“I suppose not,” Alice said thoughtfully. Then she 
brightened. “Then why don’t they just stop buying 
things from other countries for awhile?” 

The Hatter looked pained. “I do believe you’re 
getting beyond your depth, my dear. We not only 
sell to other countries, we sell to the Americans. Now 
if they stopped buying from us we couldn’t sell to 
them, and that wouldn’t be very nice either, would it? 
Then we couldn’t buy any more from them and every- 
body would wind up where they started.” 

“You mean with another liquidity crisis?” 

“I wouldn’t put it quite that way. But it could be 
quite sticky.” 

“Well, I don’t understand at all,” Alice said crossly. 
“First, everybody was saying there weren’t enough 
dollars around and the Americans ought to ante up 
more of them. Now thev’re saying there are too many 
dollars around and the Americans had better tighten 
their belts. Why don’t they stop giving them away?” 

The Hatter shifted uneasily. “Well, my dear, you 
must understand they’re not giving them to ws. 
They’re giving them to the less fortunate—let us say, 
the underdeveloped areas. Now if the Americans 
stopped helping these people—”’ 

“Then why don’t we help them?” 

“Well, we do, but not, of course, on the American 
scale. Nobody can afford the American scale. The 
Americans certainly can’t. Just the same, I’m afraid 
they’ll have to keep it up. If they don’t, the under- 
developed areas can’t buy from us, which means we 
can’t buy so much from the Americans, which means 
they’ll sell less here, which means their balance of pay- 
ments, alas, will go further out of whack. Really, it’s 
much too complex for you, my dear.” 

“Why don’t they devalue the dollar?” 

“Well they could, I suppose, and that would make 
it easier for them to sell here and harder for us to 
sell there. But that would only last a few hours, until 
the news got around. By then everybody else would 
have devalued, too. You have to remember that Ameri- 
cans are extraordinarily sensitive about how much 
their dollar is worth. They regard cutting its value like 
hauling down the flag. Odd chaps, really.” 

“Then what do you expect them to do?” 

“Face the future with courage. Keep a stiff upper 
lip. Smile bravely. Exercise financial discipline.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” Alice said moodily. “Either 
that or go back to Bretton Woods and start again.” 





Jet 


For very particular / people 


Some people set their sights very high. For these 
people, air travel means BOAC First Class. Throughout 
the world—aboard jetliners powered by Rolls-Royce —BOAC 


First Class services are simply the finest in the world. 


A very particular kind of service 
BOAC FIRST CLASS 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATIONS 
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Men who guide the destinies of 
the world wear Rolex watches 


YOU KNOW their names as you know your invite you to look carefully at the next The Rolex Oyster Perpetual Datejust, 
own. You know their faces from a thousand pictures that you see of them, at their most remarkable achievement in watch- 
newspaper photographs, their life stories wrists as well as their faces and clothes making. Every Datejust is a 

from a hundred magazine articles. You have You will notice that in almost every case Official Timing Certificate by a 


seen them and heard their voices on news- they wear a wrist-watch. That watch will Institute for Official Time-keeping Test 
reels and on your television screen. Their most likely have been made by Rolex of with mention “Especially good results 
actions and decisions influence the pattern Geneva. - une accuracy t protected 8p poner ce 
of our lives. We are proud of the service given by a too yoy ae afer 
We cannot mention their names, or show Rolex watches to so many eminent men Ne ge ne 
pictures of them. It would not be fitting to It is scarcely necessary to point out that the 
do so, for they include royalty, the heads of performance of these watches is, in the 
states, great service commanders. But we highest degree, accurate and dependable. 


f- und by the Perpetual rotor 
in n, and the date on the dia nang- 


mag- 





eading. 


The Rolex Oyster Perpetual 

culmination of three Rolex 
triumphs. In 1910 Rolex gained 
their first Official Timing Certi- 
ficate for wrist-chronometer. 
In 1926 Pal invented the 
Ovster atch-caseé, the first 
truly aterproof ase in tne 

rld and still the finest. In 193] 

invented the first rotor . 

self-winding mechanism. A net Pan American 
A ROLEX refinement of this Perpetual 
rotor owers the Oyster Perpe- ‘ 
RED SEAL tual ih ntly and prcriinn, ~ > i d wD SEAL. 
CHRONOMETER nO. ofie> CHRONOMETER 


THe RoLtex WatcH Comr ¢ Limrrep, Geneva; THe AMERICAN RoLeEX WaTtcH Corporation, s80 FirrH AVENt ‘ NT Oc10s Re 
kK Da. VIEIRA I I LI 172-38 7 », BRAZIL. REPRES! NTE GED PARA Me ) LI \ ] 66, Mi 
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What is progress 7? 


Yesterday it was growing two blades 
of grass where one grew before. Today 
it is inventing one machine which will 
do the work of two. Not speed alone 
but speed plus a printed record is a 
distinctive feature of the Olivetti printing 
calculator Divisumma 24. The Divi- 
summa 24 adds, subtracts, multiplies, 
divides, and provides printed proof 
of all calculations. Automatic constant 
retention, automatic re-entry of inter- 
mediate results and a unique ‘‘memory” 
are among the Divisumma features 
that result in faster figure handling, 
at lower cost. 


Olivetti 
Divisumma 
2a 
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Business 61: Sober Optimism 


A tour of business centers, and talks with busi- 
ness leaders, reveal a hopeful mood. 


Competitive pressures, cost pressures are inten- 
sifying. Companies are pushing ahead with 
aggressive investment and marketing plans. 


In the world economy, the question of “‘confi- 
dence” is all-important. The answer, say most 
businessmen, may lie in Washington. 


OPTIMISM about business in 1961— 
and INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT 
found a lot of it in its talks with 
businessmen — is qualified with 
many “ifs.’”’ No one underestimates 
the problems. But after the eu- 
phoria that colored many forecasts 
a year ago, today’s attitude is a 
good deal healthier. 

IMD’s correspondents found opin- 
ion in most world business centers 
quite hopeful about domestic condi- 
tions; the worries seemed to center 
on the international economy. There 
is a kind of “negative” optimism 
based, as a Mexican financier puts 
it, on “the things the U.S. A., West- 
ern Europe, and the world must do 
‘in 1961.” 

Especially the U.S.A.: This Mex- 
ican believes it “has slipped too far 
into the danger zone and must rein- 
force itself economically at home 
and politically abroad.” He assumes 
that the U.S. will in fact do what 
must be done, and he and his col- 
leagues in Mexico will push ahead 
with their own ambitious plans. 

« Confidence —It is sobering 
even frightening—how much world 
opinion expects of the young man 
moving into the White House in 
Washington this month. Mr. Ken- 
nedy and his Administration, it is 
said, must do nothing less than 
provide a burst of new confidence 
that will be felt around the world. 

A quick tour Whorizon reveals 
some major economic problems 
where the “confidence factor” looms 
extra large—and immediate: 

—The recent recession in U.S. 


business activity, the talk of a 
levelling-off in Western Europe. 
Despite evidence that European 
business has become more immune 
to U.S. economic illness, many busi- 
nessmen still feel a distinct chill 
creeping across the Atlantic. They 
are especially worried about the 
raw material-producing nations, 
who have barely managed to main- 
tain imports in the face of falling 
exports. And they look to the new 
American government to somehow 
find a magic combination thet will 
expand business at home, thereby 
stimulating world trade, without 
weakening the dollar in the bargain. 

—The problems of the dollar, 
gold, the liquidity of the world’s 
payments system. Many experts 
with whom IMD talked are now 
convinced that the world’s monetary 
machinery is badly out of gear, that 
major repairs are needed if a se- 
vere crisis is to be avoided. Yet few 
agree on exactly what can be done. 

—Relations with developing 
countries. It is hard to find a re- 
sponsible executive in an industrial 
nation who does not think more as- 
sistance must be given. Undoubt- 
edly, it will be. But the needs, as 
expressed to IMD by leaders in un- 
derdeveloped lands, appear far in 
excess of assistance now in train. 
India alone, reports McGraw-Hill 
Bombay, needs at least $1,000-mil- 
lion yearly between now and 1966. 

Political developments will have 
their inevitable effects on business 
in 61. After all, it was political un- 
rest in Latin America that rushed 
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the U.S.A.’s $500-million special 
“social” fund into being last year; 
similarly, a serious incident over 
Berlin in 1961 would affect military 
spending in the West. Yet in the 
past decade businessmen have 
learned to live with constant polit- 
ical tensions and are less likely now 
to change their plans with each 
flareup. 

« Management’s Problems—Com- 
petition, costs, people—these three 
turned up again and again in IMD’s 
talks with businessmen. This year, 
they insist, will be the “most com- 
petitive” in their experience; mar- 
keting, sales, advertising will win 
pride of place in many a corporate 
planning session. An Australian 
importer declares: “We have now 
six to eight offers where we used 
to get one—and you may be sure 
we will be buying in the most con- 
venient and cheapest ma : 

Competition is encouraging 
changes in the structure of many 
companies—and industries. Every- 
where IMD reporters heard talk of 
more industrial mergers and (to 
use Count Faina of Montecatini’s 
word) “collaborations.” 

Pressure on intense. 
From Japan come reports of rising 
concern that rapidly-rising wages 
will soon damage the nation’s com- 
petitive position. Thus the 
posedly “low-cost” Japanese, like 
the “high-cost” Americans, are 
pressing mechanization and auto- 
mation to the utmost. Also sig- 
nificant: Inventories will be kept 
to an absolute minimum. 

3ut marketing, machines, merg- 
and sophisticated inventory 
planning are not enough. Time and 
again businessmen admitted that it 
all boiled down to people—finding, 
training, using skilled workers 


costs is 


sup- 


ers, 


turn the page for more 
Business ‘61—and a chance 
to hear a dozen business 
leaders discuss their own 
views on the year to come 

















U.S.A.: Henry Ford U, chairman 
of Ford Motor Co.: “Last year was 
the second best car year on record 
in the U.S.A. and we are looking 
for a strong market in ’61. 

“Our foreign business is becom- 
ing more and more important, and 
we will be placing much more em- 
phasis on it. Our total appropria- 
tions for foreign facilities and tool- 
ing will be $220-million in 1961. 

“Competition in world markets is 
likely to become more intense, not 
jess. Our major objective in pro- 
posing to acquire the minority 
shares of Ford of England is to 
coordinate better our operations so 
that the Ford group may be able 
to compete more effectively. Toward the end of the 1960s Europe’s 
domestic market could absorb about 6-million cars and trucks. Exactly 
where the potential market will go in the following decade no one can 
say. If our countries are sufficiently wise in aiding the development of 
other areas, it could be simply fantastic.” 


Henry Ford Il 


BRITAIN: Lord Chandos, chair- 
man of AEI, Ltd., nation’s largest 
electrical equipment group: “I think 
a prosperous year for Britain in 
1961 is likely. Domestic purchasing 
powet alone should be enough to 
ensure that. Exports will be the 
most serious problem ... and we 
cannot afford to lose ground. 

“For AEI, it should be a good 
year overall, though radio-TV sales 
are probably in for a bad period. 

Heavy plant equipment should con- 
tinue to benefit from large invest- 
ment programs in steel. Perhaps 
AEI’s principal occupation wiil be 
in keeping up our own exports A 
: ; : . Lord Chandos 
especially in generating equipment. 

“In the world, the major problem is that of credit. The trouble is that 
there is not a sufficient volume of credit to finance man’s increasing power 
to produce wealth. ... There is no reason why this problem is beyond 
man’s ingenuity, and we should not be afraid of being unorthodox. Infla- 
tion is not necessarily a bad thing if it is kept under control.” 


FRANCE: Raoul de Vitry, chairman of Pechiney, the big chemical- 
aluminum producer: “The new year will bring further opening of fron- 
tiers, tariff reductions, stiffer competition not only within the EEC but 
also from EFTA and the U.S. But French industry shows no serious 
signs of recession. The outlook is favorable. 


“Both chemical and aluminum 
are booming, and Pechiney is gear- 
ing for further expansion. Our alu- 
minum production will rise from 
7% to 10%, chemicals will go up 

another 20% to 25%. So we aren’t 
unhappy. Finding capital for our 
expansion will be more difficult, but 
we do not expect too much trouble. 

“The French aluminum price is 
the lowest in the world, which puts 
us in a very strong position, but 
leaves slim profit margins. Our 
chemicals are fully competitive. 
But again profit margins aren’t 
high. There will be a tendency for 
price cuts. But competition is the 
law of life, and a company must 

Raoul de Vitry organize to meet it.” 








and able young managers. Emile 
Bustani of Beirut spoke for indus- 
try everywhere when he said: “Our 
biggest problem? Management!” 

These are the generalizations 
about Business 61. When you take 
a quick glance at reports from some 
leading business centers you see the 
peaks and valleys—and exceptions 

in the outlook. 

e North America—An important 
business journal started off the 
year-end forecast season with the 
flat statement that the “readjust- 
ment” is over, that the remaining 
question is how fast business will 
rise. Many Americans are not so 
sanguine—but they are more op- 
timistic now than they have been. 

The 1960 inventory readjustment 
was probably unrealistically severe, 
owing to election uncertainty, inter- 
national worries. Most observers 
now see a distinct improvement no 
later than the third quarter of 1961, 
possibly in the second, as inven- 
tories prove inadequate and govern- 
ment spending turns up. Mean- 
while, private industry has 
signalled its confidence by planning 
continuing heavy investment in new 
and more efficient plant and equip- 
ment—some $35,100-million in 1961, 
only a shade less than in 1960. 

The major puzzlement is the con- 
sumer, more choosy and enigmatic 
than ever, and the extent to which 
he will dip into his ample purse and 
buy (page 2). 

Despite the new “buy-American”’ 
programs, the U.S.A. will probably 
increase its imports in 1961. They 
have been running at an unusually 
low level, and a business upturn 
will stimulate an increase. Exports 
will rise too—but nowhere near as 
rapidly as in 1960 (page 1). 

Move across the border into Can- 
ada and the business outlook be- 
comes less favorable. Canada’s 
great boom of the early 1950s, 
based on natural resource develop- 
ment, has run completely out of 
steam. Manufacturers find their 
competitive position deteriorating; 
unemployment is rising. Soul- 
searching in Ottawa may well re- 
sult in sweeping changes in policy— 
including greater protection for lo- 
cal industry. 

¢ Latin America—The Mexicans 
are more sensitive to U.S. condi- 
tions than any nation save Canada. 
And while they are worried, they 
are more confident that their fast- 
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diversifying economy can ride out 
a mild recession to the North. In 
1961, Mexico plans to push ahead 
with more construction, more local 
manufacture of consumer and in- 
dustrial goods. Though Mexico is 
plagued—as is all Latin America 
by stagnating demand for many 
raw materials, it has managed to 
grow in spite of it. 

Similarly Brazil—it grows in 
spite of itself, and its heavy de- 
pendence on coffee. But for 1961 
McGraw-Hill/Rio finds the usually 
ebullient Brazilian businessman 
holding back, waiting to see what 
(if any) anti-inflation 
the new Quadros government will 
take. 
about foreign trade prospects, too. 

Throughout Latin America you 
feel a sense of mounting urgency 
the ominous political and economic 
unrest sweeping the continent must 
be relieved, and time is short. The 
example of Cuba shows what can 
happen to established trade, invest- 
ment, and orderly economic and po- 
litical when that unrest 
results in violent revolution. Slowly 

probably too slowly 


measures 


Brazilians are a bit gloomy 


progress 


Latin Amer- 
icans are moving toward domestic 
reforms. Meanwhile, almost to a 
man they think the new U.S. gov- 
ernment will be more sympathetic 
to their problems. 

¢ Britain & Europe—lIf there is 
a dark cloud over Europe, it is over 
the United Kingdom. As has hap- 
pened so often before, Britain last 
year saw its domestic boom stopped 
short by a government 
about inflation and the lurking 
strain on the balance of payments. 
Fortunately, confidence 
has not been seriously shaken; 
there is no sign as yet that big in- 
dustrial investment plans are being 


worryiug 


business 


cut back, but uneasiness was grow- 
ing early last month. 

The chief question: Why the poor 
showing of British exports relative 


to competitor nations? More and 
more, the answer comes back that 
manufacturers are not investing 
enough, and in the right ways, to 
match the productivity increases of 
their competitors. 

On the Continent, most observers 
see a levelling, but hardly a drop, in 
business activity (perhaps an aver- 
age gross product rise of 4% this 
year, compared to the recent 7% to 
8%). They do not expect the Six 
vs. Seven trade split to materially 
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GERMANY: Berthold Beitz, chair- 
man of the executive board of 
Fried. Krupp: “I am basically op- 
timistic about the economic devel- 
opment of the Federal Republic for 
the near future—always hoping the 
political situation will not cause 
difficulties. A good stock of orders 
on the books warrants 
employment even if 
pected—the economic boom will 
quiet down. Competition on the 
foreign market will become harder. 
Both the U.S. and the East bloc 
are pushing exports more and 
more, 
“Important 
are, for 
countries. 


satisfying 
as can be ex- 


markets 
example, the 


for Krupp 
developing 


SWEDEN: Sven T. Aberg, pres- 
ident, L. M. Ericsson Telephone Co. 
(parent company of the F 
Group): “We are entering the new 
year with a record backlog of or- 
ders for telecommunications equip- 
ment from many parts of the world. 
We are optimistic about 1961—but, 
along with other Swedish compa- 
nies in the export field, face some 
specific management problems. 

“The most pressing problem is 
to make increasingly effective use 
of the limited labor supply, particu- 
larly engineering talent, available 
in our country and in other highly 
industrialized nations. In order to 
remain competitive in price with 
other companies in international 
markets, we will be under continu- 
ing pressure to increase produc- 
tivity—without affecting the tradi- 
tionally high quality standards of 
our products.” 


‘icsson 





They represent the points of intersection for 








Berthold Beit 


I economic and 


political problems, a fact which emphasizes the need for us to give more 
development aid. We feel that creative forces and private initiative should 
be used most extensively for this goal. 
antee of an optimum solution of the economic task.” 


These forces are the best guar- 


ITALY: Count Carlo Faina, presi- 
dent of Montecatini: “ 
slow-down in world business, but 
there is no need to be alarmed. 
Business will pick up soon... with 
the in and 
production rising with it 

“Broadly, 1961 will see 
trends: First, other 
contribute with the U.S. to the de- 
velopment of backward countries. 
Secondly, world industry has come 
to realize the 
tion, to merge 


There is a 


consumption on rease 


two new 
countries will 


for collabora- 
forces in a world 
which is becoming increasingly 
smaller. 1961 will more U.S. 
companies tieing in with foreign in- 
dustries, and European industries 
among themselves. 

“As for Montecatini, the com- 
pany has launched a huge expan- 
sion, especially in chemicals and 
petrochemicals, to invest over $350- 
million over the next four 


need 


see 


years.” 
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Emile Bustani 
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LEBANON: Emile Bustani, chair- 
man of Contracting & Trading Co.: 
“Economic activity in the Middle 
East depends largely on politics, 
and in 1961 I hope for a political 
rapprochement between the feuding 
Arab states. Take Iraq and Jordan: 
No sooner are they on speaking 
terms, trade has picked up. I also 
expect more development projects. 
Despite the oil problems, revenues 
of producing states are increasing 
and the governments cannot con- 
tinue to disregard the clamor for 
more development. 

“1961 will mean more construc- 
tion work in the Middle East—we 


expect more contracts for our company. We are also expanding, sending 
scouts to newly-independent states in West Africa for trade and construc- 
tion and going into banking and the hotel business as well. Our biggest 
problem? To enhance our management resources in men, to meet the 
increasing demand for more work in the various areas where we operate.” 


INDIA: J. R. D. Tata, chairman 
of Tata Sons, nation’s largest hold- 
ing company: “Industry through- 
out the country suffers acutely from 
inadequate supply and quality of 
raw materials. Steel plants are op- 
erating on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
I hope the government will ensure 
that supplies of materials and 
transport do not lag behind the 
growth of industrial capacity. 

“We welcome the shift in our 
country’s policies towards foreign 
participation in industry. We have 
gone a long way from the days 
when that was looked upon with 
suspicion. 

“In 1961, Tata seeks permission 
to set up a special steel plant. And 
we propose to manufacture paper- 
making machinery and power shov- 
els. The automotive division is ex- 
panding truck capacity; Tata Chem- 
icals is increasing caustic soda out- 
put; and we hope to begin tire 
manufacture.” 


J. R. D. Tata 


AUSTRALIA: Stanley Korman, head of the Stanhill group of compa- 
nies; president of the Australian Institute of Export: “1961 could be the 


most prosperous year the world has witnessed... 


if only the fear in the 


hearts of the politicians in the world can be eliminated. There is a surge 
of customers handicapped only by lack of finance, but prepared to absorb 


Stanley Korman 


not only the present world produc- 
tion but anything more. 

“Australia should have a most 
prosperous year. In our own com- 
pany we will surge ahead in fields 
which will bring a greater influx 
of funds, people, ideas from abroad 

. residential housing, the paper 
industry, plastics, aluminum 
increasing employment from 7,000 
now to 12,000 at the end of the 
year. And our higher cost of labor 
will be reduced by automation. 

“We intend to promote Austral- 
ian-made goods abroad by estab- 
lishing Australian ‘windows’ in 
every capital city, with warehouses 
and stores to sell the products.” 








affect 1961 trade and investment; 
and they are more hopeful now that 
a settlement between the two 
groups will eventually be reached. 

In France, business seemed to be 
picking up in the past few months; 
investment, exports, home consump- 
tion are expected to rise. The big 
investments next year will be in 
chemicals, electronics, tools. That 
machine tool order books showed 
a 10% rise late in 1960 hints at 
the optimism of the metalworking 
industries. But there are the dark 
spots—coal, aircraft, home appli- 
ances, and—especially—motor ve- 
hicles. And, of course, the problem 
of seething Algeria. 

¢ Ceiling? — West Germany’s 
economy looks for a 6% rise (com- 
pared to 8% last year). And you 
will see a growing demand for new 
capital equipment—heavy _indus- 
trial investment is the only answer 
to the present squeeze on labor re- 
sources. One problem: steadily 
lengthening delivery times impose 
a ceiling on how fast the Germans 
can move. 

Germany’s surplus on trade and 
payments will continue to plague 
Bonn—and the world. But revalua- 
tion of the Deutschemark is highly 
unlikely. Instead, the Germans will 
further increase their exports of 
capital. How much is known only 
to Chancellor Adenauer and he is 
saying little these days. 

Italians are bubbling with op- 
timistic energy—a recent survey 
found only 4% of the business com- 
munity expecting so much as a mild 
pause in expansion. As in the rest 
of the European Economic Com- 
munity, there is much talk of more 
investment in new plant and equip- 
ment. Exports, say Italians, should 
do as well as in 1960; as for home 
demand, it is soaring 

In Sweden, healthy production, 
employment, and order books give 
promise of a good, if not booming, 
1961. If there is disappointment in 
Stockholm, it is because enthusiasm 
for the seven-nation European Free 
Trade Area seems so slow in devel- 
oping. Accordingly Swedes are urg- 
ing each other to sell more abroad- 
to Britain in particular, and to 
overseas markets generally. 

¢ Middle East—Rain and politics 
will have a lot to do with business 
in 1961. Both are unpredictable— 
and interdependent. (A good rainy 
season after three years of drought 
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may even help cool political tem- 
pers.) Petroleum’s problems will 
undoubtedly affect the amount of 
capital available for economic de- 
velopment, but the men McGraw- 
Hill/Beirut talked to around the 
area see no startling new petroleum 
crisis in 1961. Most of them expect 
a “mild” recession in world busi- 
ness, but are betting that the U.S.A. 
will solve its financial problems 
without a devaluation of the dollar. 

¢ India—Last year saw striking 
production increases; more are ex- 
pected this year as the massive $21,- 
000-million Third Five Year Plan 
starts in April. But there are two 
great worries: 

(1) Dangerously low foreign ex- 
change reserves. If India does not 
get large public aid from abroad, 
the entire plan will falter. Private 
capital, too—and to lure it the In- 
dians are extending new incentives. 

(2) Government policies. Many 
Indians believe the government’s 
continuing belief in state enter- 
prise and state trading will dis- 
courage the kind of capital re- 
quired. J. R. D. Tata, for one, 
insists that government bureauc- 
inefficient controls, and re- 
strictions are stifling initiative. 

e Australia—No slump in Aus- 
tralia, in the U.S.A., or anywhere 
else, say Australians. But they are 
equally sure that far-reaching ad- 
justments are necessary. At home, 
the nation’s rapid industrial expan- 
sion needs a period of consolidation. 
Though foreign exchange reserves 
are fairly solid, 1961 may see a 
multi-sided effort to cut down for- 
eign spending. “Tariffs,” 
McGraw-Hill/Melbourne, 
unashamedly used.” 

e Japan For their part, Jap- 
anese businessmen look forward 
this year to a continuation of 
their astonishing economic growth, 
though at a slightly reduced pace. 
Even though they are concerned 
about a U.S. recession, and a level- 
ling in world trade, government 
economists expect a good export 
year—though it may not match 
1960. 

Looking ahead, Tokyo realizes it 
must honor its pledge to open the 
Japanese market to more foreign 
goods and investment—and that 
real Kberalization would mean noth- 
ing less than a wholesale reorgani- 
zation of the economy. This is the 
gnawing worry in Japan.@ 


racy, 


warns 
“will be 
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JAPAN: Toyonobu Domen, presi- 
dent of Ajinomoto Co., food manu- 
facturer: “The Japanese boom is 
going to continue next year at its 
present level. I believe we can rely 
on Prime Minister Ikeda to fulfill 
his promise that Japan will double 
its national income within the 
decade. 

“Perhaps Japan may be ‘over in- 
vesting’ in trying to expand its 
capital plant. But we must do that 
if we are to achieve sufficient 
growth and reduce our reliance on 
foreign capital equipment. 

“The next ten years will see re- 
markable change in our mode of 
living. We must switch from rice 
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Toyonobu Domen 


and fish as the staple diet to more meat and other grains and vege 
tables. We are now building the first plant to make chicken and cattle 
feed. Our biggest problem at Ajinomoto is personnel—bright young man- 


agement. But we do not suffer from 


a shortage of capital, since our 20% 


dividend makes the company a desirable investment.” 


Ernani Pila 


planning to open any new branches 
more dealers and agencies. It may 


BRAZIL: Ernani Pila, vice-presi- 
dent, Remington Rand of Brazil: 
“We are definitely figuring on a 
slow-down—but I would not term 
it a recession—which may last as 
long as two years. The government 
is one of our biggest customers and 
we definitely expect a curtailment 
in its purchases. 

“We expect the new government 
will work toward balancing the 
budget—and this means fewer or- 
ders from its various departments. 
But we expect to make up some of 
the loss by increasing sales of our 
office machines and equipment to 
private businessmen. 

“Remington Rand in Brazil is not 

for a year or more but we will add 
take the government two years to 


make an anti-inflation program effective; we expect to expand greatly 
beginning in 1963. Once the government has achieved fiscal stability we 
look forward to a rapid and steady business growth in Brazil.” 


MEXICO: Eduardo Villasenor, 
president of Banco del Atlantico, 
Scodimex (importing), and Celu- 
losa de Chihuahuah: “I am opti- 
mistic—my companies are expand 
ing at an unprecedented rate. I 
think too that the U.S. must rein- 
force itself economically at hom« 
and politically abroad, and that will 
be good for Mexico. 

“In Mexico, we are showing how 
it is possible to reach a rapid 
growth of capitalization’ without 
hindering our social reform. Pri- 
vate investment has grown almost 
twice as fast as public. And many 
companies are turning to modern 


equipment and streamlining their plants. 


Eduardo J illase nor 


Heavy equipment sales should 


be very good in Mexico in 1961. We have been rapidly pushing indus- 
trialization and shifting imports more and more to heavy production 
machinery. This will get a greater push from the Latin American 


Common Market. The market will work . . 


. it is already beginning.” 
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There's Big Money in Business 


Staff services within companies 
have increased sharply in recent 
years. Why? The emphasis on 
technological change, the in- 
creasing complexity of market- 
ing research and distribution, 
the paperwork revolution all 
create an overwhelming need for 
more brainpower. 

Paralleling the growth of in- 
ternal staff, outside service firms 
are proliferating at a rapid pace 
—providing “big company” staff 
on a part-time basis, and special 
services that contribute to busi- 
ness efficiency. The growth of 
management consulting, for in- 
stance, is well known. Less well 
known are these special services: 


Manpower, Inc. 

AFTER SEARCHING frantically for 
someone to do a rush typing job, 
two lawyers in Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, U.S.A., went into business sup- 
plying office 
That was 12 years ago. Today, Man- 


temporary workers. 
power, Inc., is a world-wide network 
of 220 offices. 

The Man- 


power’s services apparently changes 


basic demand for 


little from country to country: A 
secretary or bookkeeper gets sick, 
there is a special project to be done, 
the clerical workload suddenly piles 
up. To fill such temporary needs, 
Manpower keeps a registry of peo- 
ple who are “between” regular jobs, 
who need extra work, or 
the city. Some 
names are now in Manpower’s file. 

eSales, too—Since American 
are increasingly 


who are 


new to 250,000 


companies sales- 
oriented, there is a bigger demand 
for people to do product demon- 
strations, market surveys, telephone 
canvassing. Because of the demand 
for sales personnel, a sister firm 
called Salespower, Inc., was_ re- 
cently set up. Its assign- 
date 236 


salesmen for a special campaign to 


biggest 
ment to was supplying 
introduce a new chemical product. 
In 15 working days, these men made 
52,000 sales calls in 103 cities. 
Another service, now being intro- 
duced in Western Europe, is supply- 
ing men to do heavy work in ware 
houses, inventory rooms, shipping 
departments. Also, Manpower offe: 
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some services abroad it does not 
offer in the U.S.A. Visiting Ameri- 
can businessmen are being supplied 
with bilingual secretaries, trans- 
lators, telephone answering. 
Someday, temporary office work 
may become a popular way to see 
the world. Manpower already offers 
a work-travel plan for women who 
want to see the U.S.A., and the plan 
might conceivably be 
cover the world. 
¢ Franchises 
other 


extended to 


Like a variety of 
businesses, dis- 
covered a quick way to expand in 
the franchise 
rovalty licensing. 


Manpower 


system, a form of 


Manpower has its branch 
office in London, for example, but 
franchised offices are being set up 
in Birmingham, Manchester, 
Brighton. A string of European 
franchises will be supervised from 
the And the 
same pattern will probably be fol- 
lowed in Latin America and Asia. 
Offices were recently opened in 
Mexico City, Tokyo, Caleutta, and 
more will soon follow in Sao Paulo, 
Bangkok, Bombay. 


own 


and 


Paris headquarters. 


For a fee 


Man- 
name, 


and royalties, 
lends the use of its 
the office 
various management 
When the 


President 


power 


trains manager, and 


renders sery 
ices. company went 
Winter thought 
methods would 
He found this 
Customer needs are 
much the same; the same approach 
to selling ' 


abroad 
a lot of 
have to be changed. 


operating 
was not so. 
services 


Direct 
instance, is 


Manpower’s 

seems to work everywhere. 
mail advertising, for 
now returning a higher rate of in- 
quiries in Europe than in the U.S.A. 


Housewife’s Friend 
To 25,000 
Carol 
dant, and not 


American housewives, 
Adams is a friend and confi- 
just a name at the 
bottom of a market-survey question- 
In real life, she is Mrs. Clara 
Trumbull, vice-president (and wife 
of the president) of National 
Family Opinion, Inc. Over the past 
15 years, this firm has built 25 con- 
sumer composed of 
1,000 faithfully 


naire. 


panels, each 


housewives who 


and frankly tell Carol] Adams what 
they think of any product, how their 
families spend their money. 

Caro] Adams was created, Presi- 
dent Trumbull told Business Week, 
because “we wanted to create the 
feeling that we were not just a cold, 
impersonal research outfit.” As 
friend and confidante, Carol Adams 
gets more than 150 personal letters 
a week from panel members, many 
relating personal problems, asking 
advice, or telling of children and 
pets. 
reply. 

This loyalty to Carol Adams en- 
ables National Family Opinion to 


Each letter gets a personal 


guarantee to commercial clients an 
80° response on product testing, 
85° on shopping or living habits 
and to make a good profit in the 
bargain. 


Courses for Profit 
WHEN the U.S.A.’s Materials Man- 
agement Institute (MMI) organ- 
ized its first training course over- 
session in London 
Director Louis J. De 
told he had set the fee 
too high. At 25 guineas (about $73 
and the only “ 


seas—a two-day 
Executive 
Rose was 
extra” was lunch) 
the course cost more than the three- 
day residence courses put on by the 
Purchasing Officers’ Association. 
De Rose stayed with his price 
for MMI is in business to make 
money. For three years, his semi- 
nars had competed successfully with 
all kinds of university programs, 
association courses, and nonprofit 
educational institutes in the U.S.A. 
That 
success, and most of the partici- 
pants signed up for a follow-up 
seminar several months later. 


first course in London was a 


MMI gets good course leaders by 
paying them well. The trouble with 
the volunteer “panel’’ system, De 
Rose says, is that too many speakers 
give unrelated talks, or do not know 
how to teach. De Rose prefers to 
one man full responsibility, 
and the teacher is expected to pre- 
pare a manual-textbook for the 
This academic approach 
comes naturally to De Rose, once a 
professor of management at Ford- 


give 


course. 
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ervices 


ham University in New 

¢ Specialty—Materials 
ment is De Rose’s specialty. He 
views it as an overall concept that 
includes planning, scheduling, and 
controlling materials from raw to 
finished states. In a typical series 
of MMI lectures and seminars, De 
gives the introduction, and 
then other specialists preside over 
one- or two-day sessions on tech- 
niques such as quality control, 
negotiating skill, inventory control. 

MMI is associated with the In- 
dustrial Education Institute, a 
Boston company that does the ad- 
ministration work (and selling) for 
a wide range of business courses; 
most courses, including De 
on materials management, go “on 
the road” with stops in several 
cities. MMI recently opened its own 
office in London. A 
with two-day sessions once a month, 


York. 


manage- 


Rose 


tose’s 


new course, 
is now underway; for some of the 
course leaders, tours of Europe are 
being arranged. 

To De Rose, education as a busi- 
ness boils down to this: If people 
money’s worth in 


get their one 


course, they will sign up again. 


Rain in Spain? 
WEATHER FORECASTING by govern- 
ment is good enough for most peo- 
ple’s needs. But the forecasts are so 
general that there is room for prof- 
itable service companies. Take, for 
example, Weather Services, Inc., 
a Boston, U.S.A., firm that serves 
the special needs of business clients. 

Utility companies need informa- 
tion on cloud and light conditions, 
processing plants are interested in 
static, food companies depend on 
humidity and heat information. 
Weather Services predictions are 
used, for instance, to anticipate the 
demand for hot and cold dishes in 
restaurants. According to a report 
Management magazine, 
they have been 85% correct. 

When a client called late 
night about an approaching hurri- 
cane, President Marion Hogan told 
him to get some sleep—Weather 
Services was being paid to tell him 
when to take action. @ 


in Sales 


one 
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40% after installing 
Chrysler Airtemp 


re | 


re 


= 


My hopes to attract more business after 
installing air conditioning were well 
rewarded! Everyone prefers a cool 
relaxing atmosphere to a hot, stuffy room 
regardless of the menu. And | was 
further rewarded with extra profits - less 
cleaning and redecorating, more 
efficiency, less food spoilage 


Why Chrysler Airtemp ? Several reasons 
- | could select the right type of unit for 
my needs, it could be installed easily 
and quickly without expensive alterations, 
and something I really like - dependable 
servicing and low maintenance. 


I'd recommend Chrysler Airtemp to 
anyone who wants to increase his 
business and profits. See your dealer. 


Chrysler Airtemp room units com- 


plement beautiful interiors... in- 
stall easily... offer luxury at eco- 


nomy cost. 


HRYSLER 


AIRTEMP 


P. O. BOX 281 


CHRYSLER INTERNATIONAL 8. A. - GENEVA - SWITZERLAND 
Mont-Blanc 





WHILE building good relations—and big profits—Frank Jirik (bow tie) is ... 


Helping Costa Rica Grow 


“T BELIEVE in this little country. I 
want to help the place go.” In Costa 
Rica, you hear these words often 
from Frank Jirik (picture), Presi- 
dent of Kativo, S.A. An American 
by birth, Jirik came to San Jose 12 
years ago to found Kativo. (He now 
plans to become a citizen.) 

After chemical 
production for several years—until 
1955, the plant looked like a con- 
verted chicken shed—Jirik set out 
to build a bilingual, bicultural man- 
agement team of young men who 
understood modern methods well 
enough to adapt them to the Latin 
American business climate. Several 
of them studied under Jirik at the 
University in San Jose, where he is 
a part-time chemistry professor 

he has a Ph.D. degree from the 
University of Kansas). 

The management approach, Jirik 
told McGraw-Hill’s Chemical Week, 
will help him attain two objectives: 
a profitable business, and a rise in 
Costa Rica’s standard of living. 
“Each must have the same care and 
attention,” he says, “and they must 
be properly tied together.”’ 

A measure of Jirik’s succ is 
found in Kativo’s sales performance. 
In 1955, sales amounted to $104,000, 
with profits of $15,300. By the end 
of the 1960 fiscal year (September 
30) had risen to $880,000, 
with profits of $119,000. Within 
two years, Jirik predicts sales of 
$2.7-million. 

eA Philosophy 


, 


“dabbling” in 


sales 


While working 
steadily to run a profitable enter- 
prise, Jirik is progressing toward 
his second goal. Foreign-managed 


companies, he believes, generally 


20 


base their operations on the status 
quo, and seldom understand the 
social forces at work. On the other 
hand, many Central American com- 
panies still follow the old patron- 
peon tradition, which admits of no 
partnership between capital and 
Jirik calis this “the status 
quo of years ago.” 

And what is Jirik’s concept of 
enlightened management? “We are 
not great benefactors,” he states. 
“We just know that if you do not 
give workers the chance to earn and 
save and have their own property, 
they might just try to take it by 
force someday.” 

¢ Profit-shares—To back up this 
contention, Kativo pays double the 
legal minimum wage. Another 
weapon against property is the com- 
pany’s profit-sharing plan, known 
as Savings Plan Kativo. Jirik did 
not invent this plan. He simply 
joined the Movimiento Solidarista 

Solidarity Movement), a contro- 
versial movement founded by Al- 
berto Marten, a lawyer and follower 
of former Costa Rican president 
Jose Figueres. The Marten idea is 
for employers to match employee 
contributions to a savings fund. 
The fund is controlled by the em- 
ployees, with investment 
from the employer. 

At Kativo, the company matches 
employee’s contributions three to 
one, totalling about 20% of the 
employee’s salary. As the money 
accumulates, it is invested in 
stocks, land, and loans; these in- 
vestments return an average of 
12% per year. Set up two years 
ago, the fund now has $10,000, with 


Jabor. 


advice 


70 employees participating. Kativo’s 
employees have agreed to build the 
fund for 15 years before tapping 
it. By then, there should be at Jeast 
$350,000 in basic savings plus 
$600,000 in interest and accumu- 
lated capital gains. 

Kativo also participates in a na- 
tional credit-fund scheme, which 
makes loans available to workers 
for housing and consumer durables. 
And the company makes regular 
contributions to several vocational 
training schools. 

eBusiness Success—San Jose 
businessmen say that no company 
in Central America knows more 
about its market possibilities and 
limitations than Kativo. Jirik em- 
phasizes close relations with Ka- 
tivo’s customers. He and his associ- 
ates spend a good deal of time in the 
outlying village areas, helping 
dealers with their problems. The 
current emphasis is on credit facili- 
ties and customer needs. This close 
contact with dealers, Jirik is con- 
vinced, pays off when new products 
introduced. 

Kativo already supplies 95% of 
Central America’s glass fiber and 
resin-plastic sheet. It produces over 
700,000 liters of paint, varnish, and 
enamel a year, and makes its own 
alkyd resins. The company operates 
a salt plant (solar evaporation). A 
synthetic detergent plant is under 
construction, with enough capacity 
to supply Costa Rica and some for 
export. 

¢ Ambitions—Jirik has ambiti- 
ous plans for expansion throughout 
Central America. Kativo is now 
capitalized at $150,000, backed by 
an earned surplus of $300,000. To 
finance new projects, Jirik an- 
nounced a stock offering worth $1.5- 
million in November. Expansion 
plans call for several joint ventures 
with Nicaraguan and Honduran 
business groups, to produce plastic 
sheet and paint. But perhaps more 
important, Jirik is interested in de- 
veloping raw materials such as 
wood pulp and resins. 

Jirik is now setting up a research 
program to investigate Central 
American resources. He also will 
investigate products that are spe- 
cially suited to a tropical climate. 
One of the company’s most prized 
assets, Jirik says, is “the biggest 
and best chemical engineering 
library between Mexico and 
Brazil.” @ 


are 
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Here is the giant Hippodrome and Pavilion (Minnesota State Fair Grounds) . . . site of the first St. Lawrence Seaway 
International Trade Fair. With successful completion of the seaway project, new avenues of trade have been opened to 
an already booming market. May 19-30, exhibitors from all over the world will capitalize on this expanded potential in 
mid-America as they participate in ITF. Will you be represented? 


This is your final opportunity to reserve exhibition space 
for the St. Lawrence Seaway 


INTHBRNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 


We urge you to take advantage of this first major event which 
recognizes the lucrative market potential of mid-America. The 
Minnesota State Fair Grounds are located in St. Paul-Minne- 
apolis, twelfth largest metropolitan area in the U. S. and 
marketing hub for six U. S. s* nd one Canadian province. 
It is an area where 14 million people have an annual buying 
power of 22 billion dollars. 

Here, where people and industries are eager to buy, ITF 


will bring manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer and consumer 
together in an atmosphere that’s definitely international. 

Exhibition facilities are ideal. The Hippodrome and Pa- 
vilion offer combined space of 88,000 square feet, with careful 
planning of areas to accommodate your particular product 
or service. Interest is high and our list of exhibitors grows. 
Assure your participation in the St. Lawrence ITF by filling 
out the handy coupon and mailing it today. 


ACT NOW! Return this coupon and receive a complete set of descriptive brochures and an application for 
space to participate in the St. Lawrence International Trade Fair, May 19-30, 1961, Minnesota State Fair Grounds. 


§ SEND TO: st. Lawrence Seaway International Trade Fair 


Name 


Title 


Firm 


Address 


1821 University Ave./St. Raul 4, Minnesota 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 
1821 University Ave. / St. Paul 4, Minn. 
Telephone: Midway 5-9384 / Cable: Interfair, St. Paul, Minn. 
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HOW BULBS HAVE GROWN INTO WORLD-WIDE PLANT 


WORLD 
FEDERATION OF - 
INDUSTRIES 


Analyse a light bulb: glass, metal, wire. Simple. Here is a clue to the extraordinary 
diversity of Philips. With basic components they have gone on devising. And 
learning. And growing. To make better lamps they studied light, found it was a first 
step to electronics, then to X-ray and TV. When Todd-AO was a process without 

a projector it was Philips who, by shuffling their skills, solved the problem. 

Their solution: one projector for both 35 and 70 mm film! Often their solutions are 
simple, as simple as they seem unrelated to lamps. The genealogy of oscilloscopes is 
easily traced. But where do industrial diamonds fit in? First, think of the diamond 
dies that draw the finest filaments. From there it’s a short drop to the roots: lamps. 
In curious ways the bulbs which Gerard Philips made back in 1891 have grown 

into a remarkable federation with plant in 58 countries of the free world. Its aim: 
to bring the unbounded resources of electronics to the service of all mankind. 


LIGHT 

ELECTRON TUBES 
COMPONENTS & MATERIALS 
X-RAY EQUIPMENT 

RADIO, GRAMOPHONES, 
TELEVISION 

DOMESTIC APPLIANCES, 
ELECTRIC SHAVERS 
INDUSTRIAL, NUCLEAR 

AND SCIENTIFIC EQUIPMENT 
RECORDS 
ELECTRO-ACOUSTICS 
CHEMICALS 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
GLASS 

DIAMOND DIES, PLASTICS 


PHILIPS 
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Reports 


(iy AARON late” 


Invoices issued; new business and total business to date; prefit 


margins to date; break-even analysis 


Orders booked: total, by product, cancellations, estimated profit; 


AaMPPOAGL ANOS AULA TTT 


Volume Controls 


Issued by 


Finance & 
Control 


Sales 


bo MUMTTTT NAL 


bidding opportunities; lost bids and reason why; percent of new 


orders to estimates 


Backlog and production schedule 


Production 


Production Cost Controls 


Weekly summary of orders completed, with profit or loss fo: total; 


cost cards fo: each job 


Finance & 
Control 


Operating Performance 


Moathly budget report; monthly ratios of machines to set up hours, 
tool-repair hours, idle time, maintenance 


Daily attendance; monthly breakdown of workforce 
Daily record of jobs shipped: on time and delayed 


Finance & 
Control 


Personnel 
Production 


Financial Controls 


Monthly balance sheet; analysis of balance sheet trends; cash flow; 


three-month cash forecast 


Finance & 
Control 


Management Controls 
For the Small Company 


THE CONTROLS outlined above are 
actively used in the Worcester 
Pressed Steel Co., a U.S. company 
with fewer than 300 employees. 
President Carter Higgins discusses 
the controls in one chapter of Mc- 
Graw-Hill’s mammoth new Top 
Management Handbook (1230 
pages, $17.50). Higgins’ company 
is primarily a job shop operating 
against orders won in competitive 
bidding, with secondary activity in 
tools and supplies. 

With an adequate control system, 
Higgins says, a chief executive can 
concentrate on plans and actions- 
he seldom has to prove the need for 
action. He can give his attention to 
problem areas without losing sight 
of overall company needs. To make 
controls effective, there must be 
some sort of standards and objec- 
tives against which to measure per- 
formance. 

For reporting purposes, Worces- 
ter’s year is divided into four quar- 
each composed of one five- 
week and two four-week months. 

Higgins says it is important to 
“break out” important elements 
from the balance sheet, such as cash 
flow. Trends are more important 
than “the impression of immediate 
financial strength” that a single 


ters, 


balance sheet gives. Breakeven 
analysis is a useful tool for analyz- 
ing profit and volume trends. 

As a rule of thumb, Higgins com- 
ments, it is better to rely on a few 
figures that are well understood, 
leaving special breakdowns to spe- 
cial occasions. Figures can tell 
“what,” “where,” and sometimes 
“when,” but they do not tell why. 
“Let us remember,” Higgins warns, 
“that control points do not man- 
age.” 

Some of the reports provide more 
in the nature of information than 
“control.” The report on bidding 
opportunities, for instance, is used 
by the marketing department as an 
aid in allocating its sales and esti- 
mating effort. Another valuable 
source of information is the file card 
kept on each customer, showing 
quotas, orders shipped and open, 
profits on past orders, tool activity, 
sales contacts, and when to go after 
repeat business. 

In addition to the controls above, 
Higgins lists reports on “other ele- 
ments of company strength.” These 
include merit reviews, grievance 
committee minutes, safety reports 

all of these by the personnel office 

and reports on research and de- 
velopment projects, as assigned. @ 
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... from start 


0 
PIPE & TUBE MILLS 


A Yoder engineer can help you realize 
remarkable savings in the manufacture 
of ferrous or non-ferrous pipe or tube. 
He can show you how present Yoder 
Pipe or Tube Mill owners are increas- 
ing production, lowering over-all manu- 
facturing costs and reducing downtime 
through use of Yoder Mills. 


lf your products require pipe or tubing 
from %,” to 26” diameters, Yoder Pipe 
or Tube Mills and accessory equipment 
can help you produce your product 
more efficiently to meet today’s com- 
petitive markets. 


In addition to Pipe or Tube Mills, Yoder 
engineers and builds a complete line 
of Slittinz equipment and Cold Roll- 
Forming Machinery 


For complete information 
on Yoder Tube Mills...send 
for the fully illustrated, 64 
page Yoder Tube Mill book 
... itis yours for the asking. 


THE YODER COMPANY 

5517 Walworth Avenue « Cleveland 2, Ohio 
gigar wil 

TUBE MILLS 


(ferrous Or non ferrous) 


CuCrmeeerme 





Fast, smooth and frequent, Lufthansa 

nons Op 707 jets fly daily nonstop Frankfurt to 
New York; twice weekly nonstop Frank- 

a e furt to Chicago; twice weekly Frankfurt, 
t fli his Paris to San Francisco; twice weekly 
je e Frankfurt to Montreal. Choice of First 


a Save up to $136 on 17-Day Economy 
an or merica Excursion Fare—even more on Family 
Fares—until March 31st. 


Class with Senator Service or thrifty 
Economy Class on all flights. 
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Lufthansa’s exclusive Senator Service 
Mm O re in First Class how available on these In- 
tercorttinental flights: Between Europe 
and North America; Europe and South 


Se n ato r Se rvice America; Europe and the Far East. 


More delightful than ever before! Sena- 


+ 
O n WO rl ad -Wwid e tor Service features extra cabin staff, 
cocktails, canapés, caviar, vintage wines 
and champagnes; finest liquors; superb 
a la carte meals. Ask your travel agent 


ro utes or see Lufthansa offices in principal 
eee cities of the world. 





eeag7 LUFTHANSA 


GERM™MAN AIRLINES 
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Salesmate for All Forms of 


Direct mail advertising is unexcelled as an inquiry producer 
and is being used for a wide variety of marketing tasks. 


DIRECT MAIL advertising is taking 
on an international flavor. The ob- 
vious reason is the growth in inter- 
national trade. But another factor 
is the stiff increase in U.S. postal 
rates, made 18 months ago. Because 
postal costs are a prime expense of 
direct mail advertising, American 
companies are doing a bigger vol- 
ume of business abroad, with direct- 
mail houses in the Netherlands, 
Mexico, Spain and other countries. 

Expanding volume—stimulated 
in part by the Americans—has 
helped to finance better facilities, 
making direct mail advertising 
more efficient for everybody. An in- 
dication of the growing interest in 
this advertising medium is the new 
European Association of Direct 
Mail Houses, which has set up shop 
in Basel, Switzerland. 

¢ Basic Shift—There has been a 
basic shift in advertising thinking 
over the past 20 years that has re- 
ceived little attention. Magazine 
advertisements specifically designed 
to attract immediate inquiries from 
the reader have dropped from about 
33% of the total to about 16% to- 
day. One explanation is found in 
growth of direct-mail advertising. 

Many companies, apparently, 
have come to regard direct mail as 
their major source of customer in- 
quiries. And practitioners of the 
art argue that direct mail is now 
a “salesmate,” rather than a com- 
petitor, of other forms of advertis- 
ing. In terms of volume, direct mail 
accounts for something over 10% 
of U.S. advertising expenditures. 


1. Flexible Medium 

Why direct mail has become so 
important is not hard to under- 
stand. It is the most flexible of all 
advertising media; there are few 
limitations as to size, shape, or 
form. The advertiser can follow any 
frequency schedule he wants. And 
he can choose his target with al- 
most pinpoint accuracy. 

According to media researchers, 
a 20% return in the form of in- 
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quiries is not unusual for direct 
mail advertising. This figure, it 
should be noted, is not a sales re- 
turn. Primarily, it applies to re- 
quests for more information; and 
to reach a 20% return, some kind 
of extra inducement (a small gift, 
for instance) is often necessary. In 
contrast, studies show that inquiry 
returns from magazine advertising 
average only a fraction of 1%. 
Thus, on a cost basis, direct mail 
costing $100 per thousand deliv- 
eries might be competitive with 
magazine advertising costing a 
fraction of that. 

Somewhat paradoxically, maga- 
zine publishers are the biggest 
users of direct mail. In a U.S. study 
of upper-income families (who get 
the bulk of consumer advertising 
mail), subscription solicitations 
from publishers were the largest 
single direct mail item in the family 
mailbox. The second heaviest vol- 
ume came from retail stores, fol- 
lowed by insurance companies, book 
clubs, mail-order houses. The aver- 
age, incidentally, was 15 pieces of 
advertising per family per week, 
with some getting as many as 60. 

¢ Success Story—Some research- 
tried to prove that the 
more advertising mail people get, 
the more they read. Without con- 
tradicting statistics too strongly, it 
might be argued that direct mail is 
more successful in a less saturated 
market. American companies who 
have conducted direct mail cam- 
paigns in Western Europe—with- 
out any significant changes in their 
technique—report a_ significantly 
higher return than in the U.S.A.; 
some have reported a 100% higher 
response. 

Success, of course, depends on a 
company’s objective. While a lot 
of inquiries is the most common ob- 
jective, the U.S.A.’s direct mail as- 
sociation lists a total of 49 specific 
uses. For example: 

Within the organization: train- 
ing salesmen, building employee 
morale, informing stockholders. 


ers have 


Building new business: securing 
direct orders, building weak terri- 
tories, winning back inactive cus- 
tomers, finding new dealers. 

Dealer assistance. Bringing cus- 
tomers into his showroom, educat- 
ing dealers about product and pro- 
motion plans. 

The consumer: creating a de- 
mand for products, distribution of 
samples, building good will. 


ll. The Mailing List 

Direct advertising is effective 
only if the mail goes to the right 
people. Mail is obviously an effi- 
cient way to reach one’s own sales- 
men or dealers. But as a company 
goes further afield, the mailing list 
takes on critical importance. 

That is why the modern market- 
ing budget almost always includes 
funds for mairtaining an up-to- 
date mailing list. With their high 
clerical costs, American companies 
think it is a good investment to 
spend anywhere from $500 to $1500 
—and perhaps much more—for 
name plate and addressing equip- 
ment. And in a mobile society like 
the U.S.A., name and address 
changes run perhaps 2% a month; 
and maintenance expense might 
cost a medium-sized company $500 
a year. 

¢ List Brokers—Beyond the com- 
pany’s own file, the alert marketing 
manager is constantly on the look- 
out for lists he can use. His de- 
mand is providing a growing busi- 
ness for list brokers, who collect 
and rent special lists. And publish- 
ing houses, mail-order houses, and 
other owners of special lists earn 
extra income by making their lists 
available for rental through list 
brokers. 

List collectors tap every source 
they can think of—trade direc- 
tories, city directories, credit-rating 
books, membership lists, university 
rolls, and a variety of others. There 
is even a directory of directories, 
called “Trade Directories of the 
World” (Croner Publications, 
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Advertising 


Queens Village, New York, U.S.A.). 

People who collect lists say the 
greatest handicap today through- 
out the world is out-of-date direc- 
tories. An industry directory dated 
1961, for instance is likely to con- 
tain information that was collected 
in 1959 at the latest. A list com- 
piled from this source would start 





out two years out of date. 


lll. The Message 


wher owtite tite we wet! JNDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS BY 


there is usually an attempt made to 


provide a connecting link between A 

the list and the message. Thus a UTLER HELP you SUCCEED 
magazine publisher, using a list of 
people who had bought seed from 
a mail order house, enclosed a small 
package of petunia seeds with a 
subscription offer. Furthermore, 
the publisher waited until the 
spring planting season to use this 
special list. 

Most direct mail is prepared by 
specialists. With such a flexible 
medium, there are no clear-cut 
rules. But in general, practitioners 
follow the advertising writer’s 
formula known as AIDA: Attract 
attention, Induce interest, Develop 
desire, Arouse action. This prin- 
ciple can be followed in a single 
mailing. But there is a trend to 
stretch out the process over a co- 
ordinated series of mailings. Direct 
mail specialists use all kinds of de- The effectiveness of the building that you build has a major in- 
vices and tricks to attract atten- mer 
dint fluence on your success. This factory and warehouse are examples 

*With a Theme—Many mail of different types of buildings that offer unusual efficiency. They 
campaigns are now being designed are built with precision-manufactured Butler steel building com- 
as “conversation pieces.” They aim 
at making it easier for the sales- f : 
muss te tnd abou to lanes eoeee- and weather-tight protection. Interiors are free from posts and 
rate offices or family living rooms, columns. Thus, factory equipment can be arranged in the most 
and to give them something to talk efficient way. Or, you can store more merchandise in the same 
about when they get inside. Recent amount of space. Colored walls add distinctive beauty. 


award winners in direct mail com- A : : Seine 

setitioun, ne doleed ter aumaietion Before you build an industrial building or warehouse, be sure 
members, have invariably been mul- to investigate Butler buildings. You will be proud of the efficient 
tiple mailings with a “theme.” building that will be yours. 

Winner of the 1960 Gold Mail 
Box, awarded by the Direct Mail 
Advertising Assn. in the U.S.A., | BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
was a campaign for a data-process- International Sales Subsidiaries: 
ing equipment company. To reach | Butler International Company * Butler Pan-America Company 
500 bank presidents (who are 7518 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo., U.S.A 
notoriously difficult for salesmen to | Cable Address: BUMANCO 


see), this company spent somewhere | BUILDINGS * TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT + GRAIN STORAGE FACILITIES 





ponents; and that means quality construction, structural strength, 
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VALVES, DRIERS, 
STRAINERS FOR 
REFRIGERATION 
AND AIR 
CONDITIONING 


Since 1914 Henry air condition- 
ing and refrigeration valves and 
accessories have been recognized 
for their complete on-the-job 
satisfaction throughout the world. 
Available in a wide variety of 
sizes and types for refrigerants 12 
and 22, etc. and for ammonia 
service. 


Write for latest catalogs and prices. 


HENRY VALVE CO. 


3223 North Avenue, 
Melrose Park, Illinois 
(Chicago Suburb) U.S.A. 


Cable: HEVALCO, 
Melrose Park, Illinois 


VALVES, DRIERS, STRAINERS, 
AND ACCESSORIES 
FOR REFRIGERATION, 
oe AIR-CONDITIONING, AND 
a INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS 
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between $25,000 and $49,999 (the 
middle range in the contest). 

For bank presidents, and for 
data-processing, what better theme 
than the Arabic numeral, which is 
the basis of the Western counting 
system? The company’s direct mail 
agency designed six square tiles, 
each with a numeral and appropri- 
ate “symbol.” The tiles (actually 
rice paper laminated with plastic) 
were made to fit into a handsome 
walnut “in-box” tray suitable for a 
president’s desk. 

The first mailing contained the 
tray with only one tile in place, 
with the other squares filled with 
black cardboard printed with 
numerals in magnetic character de- 
sign. With the tray went a per- 
sonal letter, and a folder explaining 
the strange enclosure. 

At intervals of several days, each 
man got another tile, along with 
more information about data-proc- 
essing equipment for banks. About 
three weeks were required for the 
campaign to run its course. 

The results: Over half of the 
bank presidents wrote unsolicited 
letters thanking the company for 
the tray; and the company’s sales- 
men talked to almost every one of 


the presidents, and 1,000 other bank 
executives as an additional “divi- 
dend.” 

Another recent prize-winning 
campaign took over a year to run 
its course. This campaign featured 
currency (Roman coins, African 
cloth money, etc.) as a theme—and 
what money could be used to buy. 
The first two mailings were made 
one day apart, the next two a week 
apart, and the next dozen a month 
apart. The cost, for a list of 2,750 
prospective customers of a service 
company, came to slightly above 
$44,000, or about $1 per sales call 
made through the mails. 


¢ Testing—With such a flexible 
medium, it is relatively simple to 
test advertising messages. The 
classical technique is to split the 
mailing list and use a different ap- 
proach with each portion. Then 
through some kind of simple coding 
mechanism, the response to each 
approach is measured—and the best 
approach found. Experimenting 
will also tell which class of mail is 
best. Over a period of time, the 
advertiser can learn to use direct 
mail with a high degree of effec- 
tiveness. @ 








STEP UP SPEED AND CAPACITY-REDUCE 
COST AND OPERATING EXPENSE WITH 


a 


Capacities a 


4 to 300 G.P.M \ 
Pressures \ 
up to 100 p.s.i , 
lubricating liquids 
50 p.s.i. non 

lubricating liquids. 


Suir 
‘= 
} 


VIKING 
ALLOY 
PUMPS 


You can operate Viking’s complete NEW line of Heavy-duty Stainless Steel and 
other alloy pumps at 100% rated speed on thin liquids, thus securing greater 
capacity at lower cost. Save up to $400! Viking processing throughout gives you 


better pumps. 
standard. O-ring gaskets optional 


Mechanical seals, integral relief valves, revolvable casings are 


Castings in stainless steel, monel, nickel, nodular iron, steel, ni-resist and other 


alloys—Viking controlled throughout. 


For full information, send for catalog section M 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY 


Cedar Falls, lowa, U.S.A. 


* Im Canada, It’s “ROTO-KING” Pumps 


World Wide Soles and Service 
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‘0CCO Induction Hardening 
sts Track Pin Production 1: 


The Eimco Corporation of Salt Lake City are pro- 
ducers of heavy-duty earth moving and mining 
equipment. They recently replaced a low production 
induction hardening method with a modern, more 
efficient track pin hardening machine engineered and 
built by TOCCO for high production operation. 
Production Jumped from 208 pins per shift to over 
2000 using only one operator. Powered by a 200 KW 
3 KC TOCCO motor generator, the new machine 
produces parts of higher uniform quality with corre- The Ohie Crankshaft Ce. + Dept. Jj-1, Clevelend 5, Ohio 
spondingly better resuits in service. nt oe oe > ; 
> : ‘s Please send copy of “Typical Results of TOCCO Induction 
Additional Saving is obtained because TOCCO’s Hardening ond Heot Treating.” 
new continuous roll feed machine does not need 
center holes in the pins, eliminating two centering 
Operations on each pin. Positio 
It will pay you to have a TOCCO sales engineer 
review your heat treating applications. He can help 
you boost production and cut costs by the engineered 
application of induction heating. 


Mail Coupon Today — 


Nome 
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Now you can Back Manganese Crusher 


Parts with 


NORDBAK 


... Safe, Sure, Simple to Use 


The only equipment you need to back man- 
ganese with NORDBAK is a stirring device 
furnished with each kit of material, anda 
power drill. No need for asbestos clothing, 
melting furnaces, pots, ladles, etc. 


*A trademark of Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


With NORDBAK, a tough, resilient non- 
metallic backing developed in Nordberg 
laboratories and proved in the field, you 
can back manganese crusher parts without 
special equipment. 

Procedure is simple and safe with 
NORDBAK —a small can of liquid is mixed 
with a large can of liquid and the mixture is 
then poured at room temperature into the 
crusher cavity—no heavy molten metal, no 


Write for further information today . . 


©1960, N.M. CO 


dangerous high temperatures. Three to four 
hours after pouring, NORDBAK has set 
up, and the new manganese is ready for 
crushing. 

NORDBAK fills voids as narrow as 1%” 
with minimal shrinkage upon hardening, 
thus providing 100% manganese support. 
It is highly resistant to impact:and has the 
advantage of weighing only one-quarter as 
much as other backing agents. 


. or order NORDBAK now. 


NORDBERG MFG. CO., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U.S.A. Coble Address: NORDBERG 


te 


vr: 


LONDON: 19 Curzon St., W. 1 
JOHANNESBURG: 6 Hollard St. 
MEXICO, D.F.: Dolores 3 


Represented in principal trading areas throughout the world 
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Many people said 
mutual funds 
would not work in 
Latin America. But 
the record shows.. 


| 
FUNDO 
CRESCINCO 


INVESTORS 


SALES 
— =e | 
1959 1960 





Rising Curves for the Funds 


fund, Fundo 
growing somewhat 
faster in cruzeiros than in members 
(see chart). The 84°. of 
the members have signed up for the 


BRAZIL’S first mutual 


Crescinco, is 
reason: 


fund’s automatic reinvestment plan 
which plows their dividends back 
into Crescinco. In Argentina, 91% 
of Fondo Crecinco’s 1800 members 
reinvest dividends; in Colombia, it 
is 54° of 1700 members. 
Apparently, funds 
earning a place for themselves in 
Latin America. Last month, another 
“crecinco” got 
underway in Chile. And before long, 
there may be fund sales and invest- 


mutual are 


it is a coined word 


ments 
America. 

These four funds are managed by 
joint-venture subsidiaries of New 
York’s International Basic Economy 
Corp. (IBEC), organization 
originally set up by the Rockefeller 
brothers with 
ments in such things as supermar- 
kets, housing developments, indus- 
trial plants, financing companies. 

The Record—Richard S. Ald- 
rich, Vice President in charge of 
the mutual funds, says without re- 
gret that it would be improper for 
a Management company to invest in 
its own funds (beyond contributing 
to an initial pool to get them 
started). To date, the funds have 
made more money than the manage- 
ment companies. 


across frontiers in Latin 


an 


world-wide _ invest- 


By a fortunate coincidence, the 
Argentine fund got off to a fan- 
tastic start last year. Sales of fund 
shares began two months before the 
stock market embarked on a sharp 
advance, and the fund’s apprecia- 
tion amounted to an 80% return on 
investment the first year. The man- 
agement company barely 
profit. 


made a 


INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT DIGEST 


The Brazilian fund, started in 
1957, has appreciated about 40% 
per annum; about half of the gain 
has been paid out. It took three 
years for the management company, 
Cia. Empreendimentos e Adminis- 
tracao IBEC, to break even. 
company earned in the 
hood of 30-million cruzeiros 
000) in 1960. 

¢Services—For managing each 
fund, IBEC gets 4% of the fund’s 
net the 
effective 


The 
neighbor- 
($166,- 


assets per quarter. Since 
funds growing, the 
charge comes to about 1.4% a year. 
This is higher than fund managers 
charge in the U.S.A. But consider- 
ing the difficulties, the Latin Amer- 
ican funds probably get more man- 
agement for their money. 

Here is how Fundo Crescinco is 
managed. About 100 people are em- 
ployed in Sao Paulo headquarters, 
most of them in clerical jobs. Eight 
are concerned with 


are 


investment de- 
cisions, and four of these are classi- 
fied senior makers. 

Policy is reviewed by an advisory 
board of 15 eminent 
Sales are handled by a sister com- 
pany, with some 400 field salesmen 
working on commission. (The price 
of shares is set by the value of the 
fund’s assets.) 

A major task for the fund man- 
agers is collecting business infor- 
mation. Most published corporation 
reports are not considered reliable 
But by exchanging information 
with an insurance brokerage firm 
(in which IBEC is a partner 
banks, and other investment com 
panies, IBEC tries to keep up-to- 
date on Brazilian business. 

eHard to Find—Even with the 
best information, goo common- 
stock investments would be hard to 
find. The securities market is 


as decision 


srazilians. 


1961 


January 


for well- 
known companies, shares often must 
be searched out privately, off the 
stock exchange. Still, Fundo Cres- 
has put together 80 
investments. 


underdeveloped; even 


cinco over 
equity 

Because of the equity problem, 
Fundo Crescinco holds a higher per- 
centage of cash and “paper” than 
do mutual funds in countries with 
mature capital markets. And Cres- 
cino has also gone outside the se- 
curities market for investment op- 
portunities: discounting govern- 
ment credit letters, for instance. 
In addition, the Fundo has added 
15 U.S. stocks to give Brazilians a 
stake in local companies owned by 
All in all, roughly 
of its investments carry some 


foreign capital. 
80% 
kind of profit participation. 

¢ Policy and Controls—As far as 
possible, IBEC stays out of the af- 
fairs of the companies it invests in. 
But the funds’ equity shares are 
voted where permitted. (Chile pro- 
hibits the fund from voting on the 
grounds of undue _ influ- 
Aldrich believes this danger 
is offset by the stockholders’ duty 
to vote. He says IBEC was forced 
to company—to 
protect a $40,000 investment. This 
was a case of bad management, and 
the company has thrived since the 


possible 


ence. ) 


intercede in one 


reorganization. 
IBEC’s 
funds have no corporate identity. 


Except in Argentina, 
Argentina was the only country to 
refuse tax-exempt status; and even 
there, a bill has been introduced to 
repeal the 38% tax levy. As trusts, 
the funds introduced a new concept 
to Latin American law. New regu- 
lations also had to be written. 
Investments are limited to 20% 
of a company’s common stock, or 
50% of its total capitalization, and 
10° of a fund’s total! 
assets can be invested in one place. 
The full of income and real- 
ized capital gains must be distrib- 
uted. And under the funds’ bylaws, 
a two-thirds majority 


no more than 


100° 


of members 
can remove IBEC as administrator; 
in that event, the fund would liqui- 
date. 

As for the economic importance 
of the funds, Aldrich is reluctant to 
go beyond this simple fact: The 
funds have generated equity capital 
from a new source, from people who 
had never invested before. And he 
adds: “We like to think we are cre 
ating capitalists.” @ 





THE story of modern Milan begins 
with the men pictured below. These 
men have helped to engineer an in- 
dustrial renaissance that has thrust 
Italian names—Olivetti and Necchi 
are just two—into households and 
offices around the world. 

Fifteen years ago they began re- 
shaping out of rust and 
wreckage the business empires that 
now dominate Italy’s economy. 
Their drive, long hours, and im- 
patience have turned Milan into 
Italy’s undisputed capital of com- 
industry, and finance, the 
apex of North Italy’s “iron tri- 
angle”—Milan-Genoa-Turin, whose 
modern plants pour out cars, office 


war’s 


merce, 


Milan Spurs Italy's 


Self-made men of the ancient city set a pat- 


tern of drive, impatience, and cagey col- 


laboration with leaders of other nations. 


machines, aircraft, sewing ma- 
chines, boilers, turbines, ships, and 
that ubiquitous symbol of the new 
Italy, the motor scooter. 

And they have not paused for 
breath. Today, Milanese workmen 
are burrowing beneath the city’s 
ancient streets to implant a subway. 
They are smashing down old build- 
ings to make way for a $250-million 
business center. 

«Figures Speak—Milan’s 
perity shows up dramatically in the 
statistical columns. With only 5% 
of Italy’s 50-million people, Milan 
contributes 20% of the gross na- 
tional product, 26°% of the national 
tax revenue, and 40% of Italy’s ex- 


pros- 


ports of machinery and industrial 
products. Wages? Italy’s average 
take-home wage is the equivalent of 
$2.50 daily, but Milan’s million in- 
dustrial workers get $3.50. 
Although Milanese industry is 
dominated by private enterprise, 
big state-owned companies play an 
important role. In fact, the coun- 
try’s biggest economic unit is the 
state’s Italian Reconstruction In- 
stitute (IRI), a mammoth holding 
company that Mussolini put to- 
gether during the depression of the 
1930s. Another big state enterprise 
is Ente Nazionale Idrocarburi 
(ENI), the rapidly expanding na- 
tional petroleum and gas combine, 





Vb 


om —_ 





VITTORIO VALLETTA took over Fiat after 
the war, built it into highly-diversified empire. 


ers world his sewing machine market. 


Men of Milan 


Ra 


GINO GASTALDI of Necchi consid- ENRICO MATTEI is controversial presi- 
dent of ENI, state oil and gas giant. 


LUIGI INNOCENTI, son of founder of Inno- 
centi of Milan, guides car-assembly operations. 


largest company, 


GIORGIO VALERIO heads 


Edison, 


FRANCO MARINOTTI heads Snia 
Viscosa, big synthetic fibers maker. 
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Economic Renaissance 


with its headquarters in Milan. 
eThe Men-—Many of the cor- 
porate managers behind Milan’s 
“economic miracle” are self-made 
men. Some are shown below: Gior- 
gio Valerio, who came to Edison 
S.A. out of engineering school; 
Gino Gastaldi, who joined Necchi at 
16; Olivetti’s Giuseppe Pero and 
Olivetti-Underwood’s Ugo Galassi. 
There’s Count Carlo Faina (page 
15), who answered a Montecatini 
advertisement 26 years ago and now 
heads a chemical and meials empire 
with annual sales of $500-million. 
Milan’s family enterprises still 
are thriving. Luigi Innocenti is be- 
ing groomed to take charge of the 
sprawling machine works started 
by his father, Ferdinando, 50 years 
ago. Leopoldo Pirelli will be taking 
over his father’s Pirelli Rubber Co. 
Enrico Mattei is probably Milan’s 





* 
* 


Italy’s 
S.A. 


UGO GALASSI, 1., heads Olivetti-Under- 
wood; GIUSEPPE PERO, Italy’s Olivetti. 


LEOPOLDO PIRELLI will take 


over worldwide Pirelli Rubber. 








—and Italy’s—most controversial 
industrial magnate. As president of 
ENI, he has worked vigorously for 
nationalization of power resources 
and thereby earned the distrust of 
private enterprise. But he has 
turned the old Fascist petroleum 
agency, AGIP, into a $2,000-million 
empire challenging the interna- 
tional oil companies in many areas. 

Work & Leisure—Milanese ex- 
ecutives have the reputation of 
never wasting a minute, even dur- 
ing their two to three hour lunch- 
eons. But they are changing, and 
many are finding time for more 
leisure. The “long weekend” is 
catching on. If a work day falls 
between two holidays, a Milanese 
businessman is likely to “bridge” 
them for a three-day respite. 

That does not mean the Milanese 
top executive is slowing down. On 
the contrary, virtually every cor- 
poration of any size is planning ex- 
pansion. Their investments abroad 
keep growing, and an expanding 
network of joint ventures and li- 
censing agreements is carrying 
Italian technology around the world. 

American interest in Milan is 
strong—-and growing. In the past 
three years, U.S. companies have 
invested $95-million in the Milan 
area, almost 70% of all U.S. invest- 
ment in Italy during this period. 

¢ Eyes on Rome—The rivalry be- 
tween business Milan and govern- 
ment Rome is expressed usually in 
good-natured terms. “We must 
work hard to make up for those in 
Rome who don’t work at all,” says 
But businessmen 
often are impatient with the gov- 
ernment, its procrastinations and 
politics. 

Pressure from the left has forced 
some corporations to do a bit of 
dabbling in politics. Olivetti actu- 
ally founded a party, the Commu- 
nity Movement, which now has one 
member in parliament. All big cor- 
porations, including Olivetti, have 
some voice in the affairs of the 
Christian Democratic party. 

Milanese business exerts pressure 
on the government mainly through 
its national association, the Con- 
findustria. Meanwhile, the state- 
controlled industries, which seceded 
from Confindustria, have their own 
association, Intersind. Surprisingly, 


one executive. 
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between the two 
predominate, and more often than 
not, Intersind and Confindustria 
press the same arguments on the 
government. 


friendly relations 


¢ Monopolies Italy’s Milan- 
dominated economy is unabashedly 
monopolistic. Fiat produces 75% 
of Italy’s cars, Edison 60% of its 
electricity, Pirelli 80% of rubber 
products, Snia Viscosa 80% of man- 
made fibers. Montecatini accounts 
for 70% of chemical production. 

To protect their interests, the big 
corporations sometimes get tough. 
Montecatini once had a monopoly on 
synthetic fertilizers. Then Mattei’s 
ENI and Sicedison, Edison’s chemi- 
cal affiliate, began producing them. 
Montecatini refused to deal with 
either company until a price agree- 
ment was reached. 

Besides being Italy’s industrial 
headquarters, Milan is the country’s 
money city. It has the biggest 
banks, except for Rome’s Banca 
Nazionale del Lavoro and Banca di 
and they would be small 
their branches in Milan. 
Milan’s stock exchange accounts for 
nearly half of the country’s stock 
transactions. 


Roma 
without 


¢ Problems—Milan is hardly a 
city without problems. It has piled 
up a $262-million debt, for one 
thing. It also has leftwing officials 
in the municipal government who 
want to boycott Edison and buy all 
their from publicly-owned 
AEM (Azienda Elettrica Munici- 
palizzata). 

Also, Milan’s industry has 
been growing so fast that nobody 
can agree where to put it. As it is, 
industry 


power 
new 


has been forming a wide 
band around the city. Some say this 
is good, it will minimize traffic con- 
gestion; others would like to draw 
more factories into central Milan. 

the 
“Centro Direzionale’’—will be ready 
in 1964, and it will probably be the 
New York-like skyline in 
The Milanese have been 
nourishing hopes that their city will 
be a fitting site for the capital of 
the European Economic Commu- 
nity. Whether or not it achieves this 
aim, the city will keep growing. 
“We have always had a tradition of 
commerce and industry,” says one 
businessman. “Now we have a tra- 


dition of growth.” (Business Week 
Nov 19, p 74) 


Milan’s new business center 


most 
Europe. 








#ll, Hy ... Minas... misimeng... mines 


Wherever mines are worked, regardless of 
language spoken, you are certain to hear the 
words: ‘‘Gardner-Denver.’’ The men who 
mine, the maintenance crews, the engineers 
and executives have come to respect this 
world-famous name and the reliable service 
for which it stands. Just as Gardner-Denver 


drills have spearheaded mining progress for 
over a century, so have other Gardner-Denver 
products earned prominence in oil field, con- 
struction and manufacturing development. 

Now, from a fast-expanding international 
network of plants, Gardner-Denver products 
and local service are readily available. 


EQUIPMENT TODAY FOR THE CHALLENGE OF TOMORROW 


GARDNER. - DENVER 


Gardner-Denver International Division * Quincy, Illinois, U.S.A, 
and 233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Computers Run the Factory 


They started as research tools . . . now they are report- 
ing, comparing, and taking electronic action. 


THE COMPUTER-CONTROLLED factory 
is just around the corner. This 
means total automation, a merging 
of many technologies including 
process engineering, instrumenta- 
tion, electronics, data processing. 

To be sure, the “automated fac- 
tory” is still in its infancy, but it is 
already having an impact on indus- 
try thinking. Those using such sys- 
tems—a few U.S. chemical, petro- 
leum, power, and steel companies 
claim to have gained efficiency, 
speed, economies. Other big manu- 
facturers are making intensive 
studies. And small and medium- 
size companies are following the 
program closely, wondering how 
much of the new merged technolo- 
gies can be of use to them. 

¢ Three Stages—Electronic data- 
processing machines—the comput- 
ers—moved into the factory in 
three stages. At first they were off- 
line research tools, helping engi- 
neers study and evaluate processes. 
Then they moved on-line, but as 
“open-loop” sampling and reporting 
devices. Now they have taken over 
the entire job, in what is called 
“closed-loop” control—gathering in- 
strument readings, computing, com- 
paring, then signalling direct action 
on the production line. 

One such computer is in “com- 
plete charge” of a Texas refinery, 
resetting controls every five min- 
utes to turn out 1,800 barrels a day 
of high-octane gasoline. Another 
computer recently began running an 
ammonia plant, and four more are 
being groomed to supervise the gen- 
eration of electricity. 

This is only the beginning. Engi- 
neers and management are excited 
about the initial results, and they 
plan to back up their enthusiasm 
with large investments in control 
computers. Investment in these 
systems in the U.S.A. amounted to 
$10-million in 1960. It is expected 
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to go to $30-million this year, as 
high as $250-million by 1969. 


1. Why More Automation? 


The move toward the computer- 
controlled plant is not primarily an 
attempt to cut labor costs. Such 
costs of course come down, but la- 
bor is not the most critical factor 
in the industries where these so- 
phisticated systems are being put 
to use. A power or chemical plant, 
for example, uses comparatively lit- 
tle operating labor. 

The basic aim of these new sys- 
tems is to achieve greater efficiency 

-to optimize operations. They 
eliminate the engineer’s “calculated 
guess.” They speed up reactions, 
monitor intricate phases of an oper- 
ation, and speedily convert this data 
into action. The net result is a plant 
that produces an optimum product 
with less material, less fuel, less in- 
direct and direct 
safety. 

Louisiana Power & Light 
“Little Gypsy” 
southern U.S. presents a good ex- 
ample. The company has _ spent 
$1.1-million to put a computer in 
closed-loop control of this station. 
Management justifies the cost by 
these expected savings: $1.5-million 
in reduction of accidents; $175,000 
in fuel economy; $100,000 in re- 
duced maintenance; plus a $500,000 
decrease in manpower, when two 
more units come under control of 
the computer. 

«More Knowledge Computer 
control also yields a major indirect 
advantage: It helps companies learn 
more about their process. To fully 
automate a plant, every facet of op- 
erations must boiled 
mathematical symbols. Every var- 
iable—heat, pressure, humidity, 
chemical composition—must be fer- 
reted out and programmed onto the 
computer. 


labor—and more 


Co. s 


power plant in 


be down to 
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When a computer is in full com- 
mand, as in closed-loop control, it 
must be prepared to receive and put 
into proper perspective anything 
that happens in a plant. For exam- 
ple, in running a power plant a com- 
puter must correlate such factors as 
fuel characteristics, combustion effi- 
ciency, flows and temperatures of 
steam, air and water, in keeping 
with hundreds of safety checks. 

Phillips Petroleum Co. recently 
startled both computer users and 
manufacturers by releasing some 
figures gains from computer- 
control of an ethylene refinery. The 
computer helped increase produc- 
tion by 16%—but most of the gain 
came from the computer’s analysis, 
rather than its on-line use. 

¢On-line or Off-line?—This 
raised a big question: Should a 
company rely on a computer mainly 
for studying its process? Or should 
the machine be put on-line in the 
plant 


on 


as part of an open-loop or 
closed-loop system? 

The largely an 
nomic one, and it will differ from 
industry to industry, from 
company to company. Putting a 
computer in full charge of an oper- 
ation is a costly procedure. It means 
more than buying an expensive in- 
strument. Years of study, analysis 
and planning are required—with no 
guarantee that the investment will 
pay off. 


answer is eco- 


even 


There is mounting evidence, how- 
ever, that for large scale continuous 
operations computer control is on 
solid ground and growing. Steel 
applications, like the strip mill 
shown in the diagram on the next 
page, testify to this. Even more 
significant the plans being 
made by the public utilities (always 
group) and the 
chemical and petroleum industries. 


are 


a conservative 


il. Chemicals & Petroleum 


Chemicals, petroleum, and their 
giant stepchild, petrochemicals, 
seem well-suited to computer con- 
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Great Lakes’ Computer-Controlled Hot Strip Mill 


TO THE C COMPUTER: 113 Temperatures 
4 Ratios (fuel-air) 


40 Positions 
12 Speeds 


FROM THE COMPUTER: 





Ingot heating 
furnace 
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Speed controls 
Screwdown settings 
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| Daystrom Computer 
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— Electric speed, 
looper, and gage control _ 
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trol. In these huge plants, produc- 
tion consists basically of moving 
gases and liquids from tank to tank, 
from pipe system to pipe system 

These plants have been pioneers 
in instrumentation. At first instru- 
ments merely indicated and _ re- 
corded — temperatures, pressures, 
chemical properties. Then they 
“learned” how to control these same 
functions. Now the way has been 
opened to unify the individual con- 
trols into a system run by a com- 
puter. 

¢ Secrecy—Though the chemical 
companies have been among the 
first to work with computers, se- 
crecy, patent rights, and the like 
have kept them reticent about what 
they are doing. They have done 
much of their own instrument and 
computer research. “Let the compe- 
tition spend their own money to find 
out for themselves,” says one chem- 
ical executive. Yet talk in the trade 
indicates that many of the big 
American companies—including du 
Pont, Union Carbide, Dow, Mon- 
santo, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. 

have at least pilot plants under 
computer control. And the last two 
have revealed that they have com- 
puters in charge of commercial op- 
erations. 

«Ammonia Production — Mon- 
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santo recently disclosed some de- 
tails of a new ammonia plant 
controlled by a Thompson Ramo 
Wooldridge R-W 300 computer. The 
system has increased throughout 
“more than 1%%’’, Monsanto reports, 
besides giving better use of raw 
materials and an improved product. 
Gross income has increased $450,- 
000 a year—after an equipment in- 
vestment of $300,000—and Mon- 
santo officials say that they now 
know far more about their process. 

The second company, B. F. Good- 
rich, now is controlling the 
manufacturing of two plastics in- 
termediates, vinyl chloride and 
acrylonitrile, by computer. The dual 
system picks up readings from 125 
measuring devices, calculates opti- 
mum operating conditions, and re- 
controls to maintain these 
conditions. 

¢ Petroleum Pioneer—One of the 
earliest installations was in the pe- 
troleum industry. For the past 18 
months, a computer has been con- 
trolling Texaco Inc.’s gasoline re- 
finery at Port Arthur, Texas. Com- 
pany officials say that this pioneer 
installation has proven the feasibil- 
ity of computer control—but there 
is this qualification: They want to 
see greater potential savings before 
investing in more computers. 


sets 














Two large projects recently put 
on stream by the U.S. petroleum in- 
dustry may give more of the eco- 
nomic answers. Both projects in- 
volve complex plants that handle 
great volumes of products: one, for 
Standard Oii of Indiana, processes 
140,000 barrels of crude a day into 
10 product streams; the other, for 
Standard Oil of California, turns 
40,000 barrels of crude a day into 
gasoline and various light gases. 

¢ Part-time Use—A major depar- 
ture in both projects is their part- 
time use of big computers—Inter- 
national Business Machines’ 704— 
rather than full-time use of smaller 
machines. Both plants are open 
loop, gathering material for oper- 
ators. This makes it easy for the 
computers to be put to work on 
other processing or scientific chores 
during their spare time. 

Standard of Indiana’s system 
takes information from 196 instru- 
ments, including a number of on- 
line analytical units that report 
chemical variations in the product. 
The 704 averages the values of 
three readings, subjects them to 
logic tests to see if they are reason- 
able, and then figures out what 
changes in settings might improve 
performance. 

Standard of Indiana has not yet 
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figured out how much it has bene- 
fited from its computer program, 
but engineers are enthusiastic. 
They already are planning computer 
control of a gasoline upgrading 
plant and may later go on to cata- 
lytic cracking units. 


ill. Automated Power Plants 

Electric utilities work on a nar- 
row profit margin. Improvements 
in efficiency are hard to come by; 
but when made, they make a big 
difference. 

This may explain the excitement 
among utility executives about com- 
puter control. Four computer-con- 
trolled U.S. power stations are un- 
der construction, two more are 
under firm contract, and several 
others are projected. 

It is easy for a utility to justify 
financially the cost of full automa- 
tion. A power plant bas a useful 
life of 30 years, and equipment costs 
can be spread out over a long pe- 
riod. By contrast, new equipment in 
a chemical! plant must pay for itself 
in two years. 

Computer control also is more at 
home at power where 
maintenance men are mostly electri- 
There is little se- 
crecy at a power plant. And there 
is more standardization. 

Louisiana Power’s “Little Gypsy” 
station, scheduled for full operation 
by March, is typical of the four 
computer-controlled power plants 
being built in the U.S. Its computer 
is being asked to do everything that 
a human operator can do from the 
control room. This means monitor- 
ing many infrequently-used gages, 
even testing readings for credibil- 
ity. If a reading does not seem to 
make sense, the computer can 
“reach through” the automatic in- 
strumentation and take readings di- 
rectly from thermocouples in the 
automatic subsystems. 

Daystrom Systems Div., which 
supplied the computer, had to guar- 
antee that the unit would operate 
with almost absolute reliability and 
availability. In its trial run, it has 
operated at 99.994% availability 
for eight months, having been shut 
down for only 20 minutes. 

Computer provides a 
means of forestalling breakdowns 
in the rest of a power station. With 
its more vigilant supervision of 
critical operations and its faster re- 
action to danger signals, the com- 
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Skilled manpower and creative engineering is the essence 
of progress which today rules the Seven Seas. This pro- 
gress is constantly evident in the new luxury passenger 
ships, the rapid passenger-cargo ships, the sleek tankers, 
ore and bulk carriers dotting the globe. The Mitsui ships 
stand out anywhere — everywhere, in fact, where there’s 
water. Andeach ship is the symbol of Mitsui manpower 


and engineering, skill and creativity without peer today and 
unchallenged tomorrow. 
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Cables: MITUIZOSEN NEW YORK London Agent: Mitsui & Co., Ltd., London 2nd Floor 
Bucklersbury House, 83 Cannon Street, London E.C. 4 Cables: MITSUI] LONDON 
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puter system is expected to cut me- 
chanical breakdowns to a minimum. 

The control system itself is vul- 
nerable to breakdowns, but any de- 
fect is far easier to remedy than, 
say, a burned-out generator bear- 
ing. 

Electric utilities are further 
along the road toward absolute com- 
puter control than any other indus- 
try. Little Gypsy and another U.S. 
station even get their operation in- 
struction from simulation comput- 
ers serving entire power networks. 
In effect, they represent computers 
being run by other computers. 


IV. Other Industries 

When you ask computer experts 
about the prospects for computer 
control in other industries, they 
suggest you come around in a year 
or two years. The art has been de- 
veloping too fast to predict its sta- 
tus a year from now. Many applica- 
tions are secretly under test, others 
are planned, still others dreamed 
about. 

Control computers have so far 
proven themselves almost entirely 
in continuous process plants, but 
many engineers believe they can be 
used in controlling the manufacture 
of unit products. 

eIron and Steel—Making iron 
and steel is in essence a process, but 
it has been been the other end of 
the steel industry—the manufac- 
ture of unit prdoucts—that so far 
has seen the greatest use of data- 
processing equipment. Steel plants 
for several years have been using 
punched cards that automatically 
adjust rolling mills for the desired 
sheet or plate. They have also, more 
recently, turned to on-line open- 
loop computers to recalculate roll 
pressures and other factors that 
change during processing. 

Several U.S. rolling mills now un- 
der construction will be almost en- 
tirely controlled by computer. When 
an ingot reaches the roughing mill 
from the holding furnace, its tem- 
perature, weight, and measure- 
ments will be taken automatically 
and fed to the computer. In a split 
second, the computer will figure the 
roll settings and the number of 
passes through the rolls. 

One of the most complex systems 
of this kind soon will be in opera- 
tion in Great Lakes Steel Corp.’s 
new hot strip mill (see diagram). 
No punch cards are used. A Day 
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strom computer will run the rough- 
ing mill stands through a Westing- 
house digital unit and the seven- 
stand finishing mill through a 
General Electric unit. 

A system now under study by an- 
other U.S. steel company uses a 
computer to control a high-speed 
tin-plate line. The system regulates 
the deposit of tin on steel and the 
operation of the cutting shears at 
the other end of the line. 

«Blast Furnaces — Computers 
also are being used to figure the in- 
put recipes of oxygen and blast fur- 
naces, but they have not yet been 
put to work at running them. This 
is an inviting prospect—putting the 
furnace itself on computer control. 
Steelmen differ on how feasible this 
is, but they are attacking the prob- 
lem on several fronts. 

A division of Union Carbide 
Corp. recently revealed its computer 
studies of a simulated blast furnace 
operation. The computer performed 
impressively in figuring out the 
heat balances of the model, a task 
that would have taken 15 years with 
manual calculation. 

Union Carbide’s research ex- 
plains why everyone is looking 
eagerly toward computer control of 
blast furnaces: Production could 
be raised as much as 30% if the op- 
timum combination of oxygen and 
fuel mixes, pressures, and coke 
rates was always at hand. 

e Where Else?—Computers also 
have been set up to control gas pipe- 
lines and cement plants. They are 
used to make batches of ice cream 
and to provide formulas for cattle 
feed mixes. 

Will they eventually be used for 
making cigars, chocolates, automo- 
biles, hardware? Perhaps, but a 
wealth of technical and economic 
data will first have to be accu- 
mulated. 

A step in this direction was seen 
recently when Western Electric Co. 
revealed that it was using a small 
Royal McBee computer for closed- 
loop control of a carbon resistor 
manufacturing unit. The computer 
takes charge of the furnace and 
grinding operations, then tests and 
records the quality of each resistor. 





Business Week, Nov 5, p 50; Elec- 
tronics, Oct 28, p 32; Petroleum 
Week, Nov 4, p 34; Chemical Engi- 
neering, Nov 14, p 110; Harvard 
Business Review, Nov-Dec, p 93) 
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Ask for the brochure, 
MASTER DESIGN, 
Pub. EL178B-AS30O4, 
from any one of these 
Cutler-Hammer 
representatives: 


AFRICA 


Egypt— Alexandria: 
R. Biagini 


Union of South Africa— 
Johannesburg: 
R. T. Urquhart & Co. (Pty) 
Ltd 


MIDDLE EAST 


israel — Tel-Aviv: 
Joseph Roszgold & Co. Ltd 


Lebanon— Beirut: 
The United Engineering Co. 


Turkey —Istanbul: 
Suhey! Decan & Company 


FAR EAST 


Ceylion—Colombo: 
The British Electric Co. Ltd 


British Crown Colony— 
Hong Kong: 
Yu Tung Tai Ltd. 


Japan—Ohta-Ku, Tokyo: 
Nippon Automatic Control 
Company 


Korea—Seou!: 
Korea Industrial 
Corporation 


Philippines— Manila: 
W * Chittick & Co. Inc. 


si spore— 
*echanical & Combustion 
Engr. Co. 


Taiwan— Taipei: 
Wm. Hunt & Co. (inter- 
national) Inc 


EUROPE 


Austria— Salzburg: 
Austronik G.M.B.H. 


Beigium —Brussels: 
Bureau Technique 
International 


Germany—Munchen: 
Omni Ray GmbH 


italy — Milano: 
Bay &C.S.p.A. 


Switzerland — Zurich: 
Omni Ray Ag 





New ilNuminated pushbutton, 


YOU CAN GET ALL THESE TYPES OF CONTROL UNITS: 


Mushroom 


Resistor Light Transformer Light Prestest’ Light 


Now! Make any pushbutton station you want with new, 
completely versatile Cutler-Hammer oiltight pushbuttons 


Choose from a complete /ine of operators... get greater circuit flexibility than with any other make 


You can get rugged, proved Cutler-Hammer oiltight GET all the facts by sending for the colorful 
pushbuttons, with one hole or base mounting. Six brochure, “MASTER DESIGN” which tells you all 
bright colors available. You can get up to 8 circuits about the Cutler-Hammer line. 
on one pushbutton. And, you can be sure of many If you have any electrical control problem, get in 
years of reliable service free of corrosion. touch with the Cutler-Hammer representative in 
Using only 114 inches of behind-the-panel area, your area. He can help you solve your control prob- 
these interchangeable pushbuttons let you put more lem and supply you with the electrical components 
control in less space, too. you need. 


WHAT'S NEW? ASK.. 


CUTLER- HAMMER ume 


stier- Hammer international, 270 12th Street, Miwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U S.A... Cable Address: CUTLER MILWAUKEE 
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° The outcome of the fight between 
Aids for the Blast Furnace petroleum and gas will be decided 
largely by local economics. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. recently 
began preparations for piping 
natural gas to all four of its blast 
furnaces in western U.S.A. Gas 
will be injected at a rate of about 
% of the normal air blast. 
CF&I engineers have demon- 
strated that they can save almost a 
kilogram of coke for every cubic 
meter of gas used. Promoters of 
natural gas also point out that their 
product, unlike petroleum, intro- 
duces no undesirable sulfur into the 
molten iron. (Chemical Engineer- 


THE BITTERN is ing, Nov 14, p 108) 
Atom Power to Grow 


to 8,000-Mw by '66 


ATOMIC POWER will become a factor 
in highly industrialized countries 
before it has its impact on less de- 
veloped areas, Hubert de Laboulaye, 
deputy director general of the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency, 
told delegates to the four-day Con- 
ference on Small and Medium 
Power Reactors held by IAEA in 
Vienna. 

De Laboulaye said that indus- 


Dry removal of im pacted trialized lands show the most prom- 


ise for this development because 


grease and swarf from they: (1) can be expected to pro- 


duce a larre part of the equipment 


workshop and factory floors and materials needed for this de- 
¥ 


MAJOR CHANGES in the blast fur- natural gas for use as a blast-fur- 
nace are under way. And experts. nace fuel supplement. 
say these changes will prove as ¢ Coke Supplement—Petroleum’s 
dramatic to steel production as the interest in the steel industry was 
effects brought about by oxygen highlighted by a recent announce- 
and open-hearth developments. ment of the U.S.A.’s Esso Research 
Blast-furnace improvements will & Engineering that it is helping a 
have many ramifications: a de- Canadian company perfect a petro- 
crease in the amount of coke used; leum-injection system for a new 
less interest in various “by-pass the $10-million blast furnace. Cheap 
blast furnace” methods; keen com-_ petroleum-derived Btu’s will take 
petition between petroleum and _ the place of expensive coke Btu's. 


v 











velopment, and (2) have economic 
conditions that favor consumption 
Particularly valuable for use in engineering works, of the energy produced. 
soap works, bakeries, transport depots, garages Fifty-five experts from 12 coun- 
etc. due to its remarkable speed in action, the 
BITTERN Scarifying Machine quickly removes 
grease and built-up deposits from floors in dry 
powder form without the use of water or solvents. 
The powder can then be swept up with ease. Three ‘ 2 48 : . 
» wire brushes working on a_ counter-rotating industrialized nations are trying 
principle ensure efficient cleaning over the w hole to jump over centuries of develop- 
marea. There is no ‘drift’ and, even on rough ment by demanding atomic reactors 
surfaces, the BITTERN remains as a starting energy source. 
steady and easy to control. Both Cole predicted that atomic power 
Electric and Petrol driven models capacity in 1966 will be about 
are available. 8,000 Mw. Present world capacity 
amounts to 1,000 Mw. in four coun- 
tries: the U.S.A., Britain, France, 
the Soviet Union. 
BITTERN Current construction will add 
SCARIFYING both Germanies, Italy, Canada, 
MACHINE Japan, and Czechoslovakia to the 
list of atomic power countries of 
CIMEX-FRA SON LTD the near future, with Brazil and 
75-97 CRAY AVENUE - ORPINGTON - KENT - ENGLAND India coming next as the first of 
Tel: Orpington 26731 the underdeveloped lands. (Elec- 
CIMEX THE WIDEST RANGE OF FLOOR CLEANING MACHINES IN THE WORLD CIMEX trical World Nov 14, p 65) 


tries spoke before the assembled 
260 delegates from 40 lands. Sterl- 
ing Cole, the IAEA’s director gen- 
eral, pointed out that many non- 
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fea TS iD <> - Addo-X Model 7341-70, dual register book-keep- 
ing machine equipped with reader for paper 

tape or edge punched cards, reading code com- 

equipment for Automatic Data Processing binations in 5, 6, 7, or 8 channels. Addo now 
offers further possibilities for solving advanced 

problems of automation in office routines. The 


machines are available in both Sterling and De- 
cimal Models. 


Addo-XK Model 7341-70 
with reader 


Verticaior horizontal working procedure? 


Independent of whatever working principle is used, the speed and efficiency you demand of 
your organization is only possible with the aid of modern office machines. 

Addo brings you office machines, for simple or complicated calculation; also accounting sy- 
stems for integrated or electronic data processing. 

From production centers on two continents Addo products are today distributed to over 100 


countries. 


“& ID ID <> MALMO SJ) ee ee 
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Technology in Brief 


Sewer Detective: The odd-shaped 
camera shown above has been sav- 
ing U.S. 
yearly. 


cities thousands of dollars 
Coupled to a TV screen, the 
camera replaces human inspectors 
in exploring pipes. It lo- 
leaks tearing up 
streets or detouring traffic 


sewer 
cates without 
To perform an 
worker draws a 40-watt 
cent light followed by the 
through a sewer 


inspection, a 
fluores- 
camera 
Faults seen 
by the camera are transmitted to a 
screen inside a truck parked above. 
Some cities are using the system to 


- 
ine, 


collect photographic proof of con- 
tractors’ negligence or faulty work, 
according to Electronics magazine. 


High-Voltage: A technique that 
allows workmen to handle high-volt- 
age power lines with their 
hands is being used by the Ameri- 
can Electric Power System. The 
key to the technique is the fiber- 
glass bucket lined with metal mesh 
in which the workmen stand. The 
bucket is 
the “hot” and since the men 
are thereby put at the same voltage 
as the wire they are serving, no 
current flows through them. (£lec- 
trical World, 80) 


bare 


connected by clamps to 


wire 


Nov 7, p 


Chemical Machining: A 
method of tough metals 
has been developed by U.S. A.’s 
Battelle Memorial Institute. The 
metal workpiece serves as the an- 
as the cath- 
undisclosed 


low-cost 
shaping 


ode, shaped electrodes 
ode, and various 

“commercial chemicals” 
trolytes. 
the 


passes 


lyte. 


as the elec- 
The workpiece erodes into 
required current 
between it and the electro- 
(Chemical Week, Nov 5, p 70) 


shape as 


Beet and Cane: The Taiwan Sugar 


Corp., has been interplanting sugar 
cane and sugar beets and attempt- 
ing to process the two together 
Grinding beets in a cane mill did 
not prove satisfactory, 
Sugar magazine reports, so re- 
searchers tried diffusing the sugar 
juice from the beets, then combin- 
ing cane and beet sugar juice for 
further Result: 
dence that beet sugar can be pro- 
duced in Taiwan for about the 
as cane sugar. 


Taiwan 


processing. evi- 


same 


Hole near the Pole: Canada’s Mc- 
Gill University will drill a 600- 
meter hole this spring into the ever- 
frozen plain on the east 
Axel Heilberg Island. Petroleum 
companies are contributing to the 
$200,000 project, which is expected 
to reveal the structure of the soil, 
the depth of the permafrost, 
temperatures at 
(Petroleum Week, 


side of 


and 
various levels. 
Nov 25, p 18) 


Annealed Stainless: Commercial 
production of bright annealed stain- 
less steel has been announced by 
U.S.A.’s Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corp., which calls it major im- 
provement in the surface luster and 
corrosion resistance of stainless 
It will be used in 1961 auto- 
mobiles, appliances, and other prod- 
ucts. (The Iron Age, Nov 3, 


steel.” 


p 51) 
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Moving Along With the Nation 


85 years ago when Japan had just taken its first tentative steps in 
industrialization, the forerunner of what is today’s TOSHIBA made a 
modest start making telegraph equipment and general machinery. 


85 years since, Japan has made fantastic progress looming as the fore- 
most industrial nation of the East. Keeping pace with this phenomenal 
growth, TOSHIBA has emerged as a gigantic concern of the Orient. 

Today, TOSHIBA products are so diversified—from giant generators 
to tiny transistors, from sleek locomotives to records, from nuclear equip- 
ment to refrigerators—that no phase of the national life is left untouched. 
So superior and dependable are the products, too, that like the nation, they 
have moved on to the international seene. 


As the nation grows, so grows TOSHIBA. 


TOKYO SHIBAURA ELECTRIC CO., 


Tokyo, Japan. Cable: TOSHIBA TOKYO 
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DIG TRENCH AND BELLHOLES IN SINGLE PASS 


The Cliveland JS-30 Trencher 
digs bellholes at pipe joints, 
digs flush to obstructions, 
slopes as it digs. 


Note the ample-width bellhole in the foreground 
above. The JS-30’s exclusive power-shifted digging 
wheel shifts 22 feet to each side of center to dig bell- 
holes like this and to keep trench in line even when 


crawlers are being steered around side obstructions. 


The JS-30’s wheel power-tilts, too—saves blocking 
and cribbing when either crawler track is higher 


than the other on curbs, side slopes, etc. : . ’ 
minute—another Cleveland exclusive—easily handled 


Note, too, how the JS-30’s power-shifted V conveyor the big spoil volume from the wide-sloped trench. 
with operator-controlled speeds up to 1,000’ per § The JS-30 sloped the trench to 6’ top width as it dug. 


A Orr , 
The JS-30 is a trencher A a: CLE VELAND 
\) 


of amazing utility. Write AG 
scrim: = 9) TRENCHER 


THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER CO., 20100 ST. CLAIR AVE., CLEVELAND 17, OHIO, U.S.A. | CABLE ADDRESS: TRENCHER 
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| NEW BOOKS | 


TRAINING MANAGERS ABROAD, 
by Jane Dustan and Barbara Ma- 
kanowitzky, describes 450 industry, 
government, and university programs 
throughout the world for training 
management personnel. Council for 
International Progress in Manage- 
ment, 247 Park Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., U.S.A. 1050 pages, $12.50. 


How incentives can improve company 
profits is the subject of FINANCIAL 
INCENTIVES FOR MANAGE- 
MENT, by Richard C. Smyth. The 
author analyzes the concepts, plans, 
and techniques that can be used to 
compensate—and motivate—manage- 
ment personnel. With case studies. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W 
42nd St., New York 36, N.Y., U.S.A. 
302 pages, $8.50. 


INDUSTRIAL ARCHITECTURE, 
by James F. Munce, is a survey of 
international building practice. It pre- 
sents a history of factory design and 
discusses factory services—site inves- 
tigation, heating, air conditioning, ven- 
tilation, lighting. There is a useful 
analysis of the relationship of automa- 
tion to factory design. F. W. Dodge 
Corp., 119 West 40th Street, New 
York, N.Y., U.S.A. 232 pages, $14.75. 


Smuggling is big business, and David 
E. Walker sets out to prove it in THE 
MODERN SMUGGLER. The author 
shows—with drugs, gold, diamonds 
and Swiss watches as his main exam- 
ples—how smugglers operate. Highly 
entertaining—and doubtless useful for 
traders, law enforcement officers, and 
certainly smugglers. Martin Secker & 
Warburg Ltd., 7 John Street, Blooms- 
bury, London WC1, England. 252 
pages, 18s. or $2.52. 


How long should it take to type a 
letter, locate a file folder, place a 
telephone call? Advice on setting 
standards to measure office perform- 
ance is given in PRACTICAL CON- 
TROL OF OFFICE COSTS, by H. B. 
Maynard, William M. Aiken, and 
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Recommended Reading 


J. F. Lewis. Management Pub. Co., 
22 W. Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, 
Conn., U.S.A. 160 pages, $12.75. 


f oirectories, REFERENCES J 


STUDY ABROAD 1961—Unesco’s 
international guidebook to fellowships, 
scholarships and educational exchange 
programs—is now available, with in- 
formation on application procedures, 
eligibility, fields of study, length of 
courses, costs. United Nations, New 
York, or United Nations Office, Sales 
Section, Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
800 pages, $3.00 or equivalent. 


ECONOMIC ATLAS of the Middle 
East and North Africa contains 60 
pages of layered reference maps of 
the region, topical charts, some geo- 
graphical, others economic; a gazet- 
teer, and many specially-compiled 
original maps. Oxford University 
Press, Amen House, Warwick Sq., 
London EC4, England. $10.00. 


Dun and Bradstreet has compiled the 
INTERNATIONAL MARKET 
GUIDE—CONTINENTALEUROPE 
providing sales and credit informa- 
tion on nearly 75,000 companies in 
16 European countries. Each listing 
includes the name and address, line 
of business, capital and credit rating, 
trade classification code. Dun and 
Bradstreet, Inc., 99 Church Street, 
New York 8, N.Y., U.S.A. Over 1400 
pages, $250.00. 


Just published: The TOP MANAGE- 
MENT HANDBOOK. Sixty US. 
business leaders, representing large 
and small companies, have combined 
their knowledge to provide a broad 
reference work on management. Di- 
recting, guiding, and leading an or- 
ganization; evaluating results; promot- 
ing innovation; managing marketing; 
financial controls; building and re- 
taining management personnel are just 
a few of the tasks discussed. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. Inc., 330 W 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N.Y., U.S.A. 
1248 pages, $17.50. 


e January 1961 


Contimart-—-the West-European mar- 
keting and research organization—has 
released its latest report, THE WEST 
GERMAN MARKET (in English). 
Data on population and marketing re- 
gions, employment and wages, con- 
sumer saving and expenditure, trade 
channels and distribution costs, price 
maintenance and cartel regulations, 
advertising and media. Contimart AG, 
Militarstrasse 76, Zurich, Switzerland. 
67 pages, 40 Sw. frs. 


Though written primarily for Ameri- 
cans, U.S.-SOVIET TRADE will 
prove a valuable reference for any 
businessman trading with Russia. An 
immense amount of research has gone 
into this study of the opportunities, 
problems, and risks involved in trad- 
ing with the Soviet Union. There are 
descriptions of the internal and exter- 
nal trade structure of the Soviet sys- 
tem, trading methods and procedures, 
plus data on all the Soviet foreign 
trade organizations. Trade Research 
Associates, Box 5616, Cleveland 1, 
Ohio, U.S.A. 230 pages, $18.50. 


| REPORTS, PAMPHLETS I 


HIGH-LEVEL MANPOWER IN 
OVERSEAS SUBSIDIARIES, by 
John C. Shearer, compares the qual- 
ity, cost, and utilization of imported 
and national executives in U.S. com- 
panies operating in Mexico and Brazil. 
An interesting thesis with worldwide 
application. Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion, Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, N.J., U.S.A. 161 pages, 
$3.00. 


SELECTED U.S. MARKETING 
TERMS AND DEFINITIONS lists 
English trade terms with translations 
into French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
and Swedish. Published separately. 
Supt. of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 
U.S.A. $0.20. 


The rights and privileges granted busi- 
nessmen by foreign governments in 
commercial treaties and trade agree- 





ments are discussed in the report, 
RIGHTS OF BUSINESSMEN 
ABROAD. United States Council, In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce, 
Inc., 103 Park Avenue, New York 
17, N.Y, CBA. 


The technique of the industrial “es- 
tate” or “park”—improving land, 
building factories for sale or lease to 
industrial companies—and how they 
can be applied to underdeveloped na- 
tions are appraised in ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF INDUSTRIAL ESTATES 
IN UNDERDEVELOPED COUN- 


TRIES. United Nations, New York, 
or United Nations Office, Sales Sec- 
tion, Palais des Nations, Geneva. 60 
pages, $0.75 or the equivalent. 


Two timely studies from MAPI in the 
U.S.A.: COST REDUCTION AND 
PROFIT IMPROVEMENT contains 
practical observations on cost-cutting 
by 14 capital goods executives. Man- 
ufacturing, marketing, purchasing and 
finance are covered. 67 pages, $1.50. 

. Bulletin No. 3682 surveys the 
world machinery markets in 1959. 
There are tables showing type and 


destination of machinery exports by 
capital goods-producing nations, mar- 
ket shares in percentages and by 
value. A valuable reference. 11 pages. 
Machinery & Allied Products Insti- 
tute, 1200 Eighteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C., U.S.A. 


THE WHY AND HOW UF INTER- 
NATIONAL STANDARDS discusses 
the problems that have to be faced 
and the ways they are being solved in 
this important field of commerce. 
American Standards Association, 10 
East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y., 
U.S.A. 


Personal Business Ol 


Europe-1961 


If you are planning a vacation in Europe in 1961, 
or going there on business, you may want to attend 
some of the music and drama festivals, sporting events 
or art exhibitions. 


Here is a sampling, as reported by the European 
Travel Commission. 


Jan-Mar Seabird hunting parties leave 

from the Yacht Club of Monaco 

to pursue the sport on the open 

seas. Monaco. 

Jan-Apr Opera season in Milan, Naples, 

Rome. 

Jan 22-29 Mozart Festival Week. Salzburg. 

Feb Annual Exhibition of Contempo- 
rary Swedish Art. Stockholm. 

Feb National Festival of Italian 

Songs. San Remo. 

Jazz Music Festival. San Remo. 

Opera Season. 

Pigeon-shooting 

Monte Carlo. 

Carnival Season: Rose Monday 

Pageants. Cologne, Mainz, Dus- 

seldorf. 

Grand “Rosenmontag” Carnival. 

Eupeh, Belgium. 

Carnival. Nice. 

Folk Festival with the “Battle of 

Flowers.” Cadiz. 

International Sailing Regattas. 

Genoa. 

Annual Danish Arts Exhibitions. 

Copenhagen. 

Annual Carnival. Fosses, Bel- 

gium. 


Late Feb 
Feb-Mar 
Feb-Mar 


Monaco. 
Competition. 


Feb 12-13 


Feb 13 


Feb 18-Mar 3 
Feb 20-28 


Feb 22-Mar 6 
Mar 1-27 


Mar 12 


Mar 12 
May 14 


Carnival Cavalcade, Mulhouse. 


“Grand Prix de Monaco” auto 
races. Monaco, 
May 25-Jun 11 
June 3-11 

Jul 1-9 
Jun 20-Jul 4 


Grieg Festival. Bergen. 


Viking Festival. Frederikssund, 
Denmark, 

Festival of Music and Dance. 
Granada. 

Jul 10-Aug 24 Dubrovnik Summer 
Dubrovnik. 


Salzburg Music Festival. Salz- 
burg. 

Great Annual Amusement Fair. 
Luxembourg. 


Festival. 


End of Jul 
through Aug 
Late Aug 
through Sep 
Sep 24-Oct 10 Weeks. 
ballet, 


Berlin Festival 
phony, opera, 
Berlin. 


Sym- 
drama. 


New places to stay 


Germany: The Marquartstein Castle near Chiemsee 
—a 900 year old “Burg” resembling a medieval fort 
—is being converted into a hotel to open this sum- 
mer. It is perched high on a mountain, overlooking 
a lake. Yugoslavia: a picturesque resort has been 
built around 40 fishermen’s cottages dating back to 
the 15 Century on the islet of St. Stephens—midway 
between Dubrovnik and the Albanian border. Rates 
are reasonable and include meals. Austria: two new 
castles will accommodate “paying guests.” The Schloss 
Hagenau in Braunau a/Inn—1 hour by car from 
Salzburg—will open from May to the end of October. 
The Schloss Schoenau—near Vienna—plans a Spring 
opening. Both are situated in beautiful parks. Lebanon: 
The Phoenecia Intercontinental in Beirut—now un- 
der construction—will be ready in mid-1961. 

Two new additions will be added to the Hilton 
Hotels organization: the 250-room Trinidad-Hilton in 
Port of Spain and a 300-room Hilton Inn in Geneva. 
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U.S. Business Trend 

Hopeful murmurings were heard last 
month that the business downturn might 
reverse course in first-quarter 1961 
(steel strike (though the consensus expects no real 
upturn before midyear). For one thing, 
1959 1960 steel output should be up this month; 
construction seems strong; industry’s 
SEER ERTEMEE TERPS sates plans for spending on new plant and 
JSFMAMITASONDIFMAMISASOND equipment are reassuring. 
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Business Week magazine . >] ) 
| Output in Europe & Japan 
index of industrial production, 1953 = 100 — For all the talk of an incipient slow-down 
0 | "4 in Europe, industrial production appeared 
Japan v4 to be holding up well at yearend (even 
\ Pp Lo turning up here and there, as in France). 
Western Europe | - And McGraw-Hill reports from Europe 
| (page 13) suggest a further rise in ’61, 
though at a more modest pace. Only in 
Britain, where output has been static for 
some months, is the outlook less reassur- 
1960 ing. Meanwhile, Japanese production is 
setting new records, 


dete: United Notions The Trends of Trade 


thouccnd million dollars Non-communist world exports moved well 
$120 over the $1 10,000-million mark last year 
/ (over $120,000-million if you add the 

The Trends of Trade Soviet/Chinese bloc). The rise, overall, 
may be on the order of 10% — but it was 
‘not equally shared (many competitors 
believe they lost some ground in the face 


of the U.S.A.’s 20% export increase). For 

1961, talk of “export drives” is heard in 

' almost every country, and competition for 

Id Expo world markets will be stiffer than ever. 
The problem lies with the under-devel- 
oped lands, who have barely managed to 
maintain imports in the face of falling 
export values. In late 1960, the terms of 
1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 trade (below) for the raw material-pro- 

~ excluding Soviet blec end Chine (qvorteryexpresed os onnvel pete) ducing nations seemed to take yet an- 


dota: International Monetary Fund other unfavorable turn. 
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Non-American Drugs: “Buy Ameri- 
can” policies notwithstanding, the 
U.S. government is continuing to buy 
overseas—its Veterans Administration 
recently bought $65,000 worth of 
Danish “tranquilizer” drugs. The VA 
is unhappy about the prices asked by 
U.S. pharmaceutical firms; the drug 
‘companies, in turn, are unhappy about 
what they call government encourage- 
ment of “foreign pirates” who capital- 
ize on American research, incur no 
costs of their own, then market cheap 
drugs. 


Weather Insurance: U.S. tourists in 
Europe now can insure their holidays 
against rain, thanks to a policy offered 
by Scandinavian Airlines System and 
U.S.A.’s Good Weather Inc., a firm 
that in the past has sold weather in- 
surance for sporting events. A typi- 
cal policy costs $13 for 16 days, pays 
off if it rains during more than a sixth 
of his stay. 


Container by Helicopter: Helicopters 
soon may play their part in the “con- 
tainerization” shipment and handling 
of goods—a method now in growing 
use by truckers, railroads, steamship 
lines. Sikorsky Aircraft recently dem- 
onstrated in New York how a bulky 
container of merchandise can be 
quickly moved from truck to ship by 
helicopter. The company says it soon 
will begin production of 9-ton freight- 
lifting aircraft, hopes to deliver the 
first one to West Germany in 1961. 


Swiss Branches: American companies 
continue to open European offices in 
Switzerland. The latest unofficial 
count reveals 370 such _ branches, 
about 100 set up during the past year. 
The Americans are welcomed by the 
Swiss, but they are creating problems 
in office space, housing, and clerical 
personnel. 


Credit Ratings: A group of British fi- 
nance firms will establish credit rat- 
ings for practically every one in the 
United Kingdom, following the Amer- 
ican practice. The group will start 
with a list compiled by Kemp’s 
Gazette of 5.5-million people and 
firms who have been brought to court 
because of bad debts, which have risen 


alarmingly in Britain. The new move 
is expected to keep losses down, yet 
still encourage buying on credit. 


Self-Service Shops: The number of 
self-service shops in Western Europe 
rose from 164 in 1948 to 36,294 last 
year, according to a survey by the 
European Productivity Agency, in 
Paris. The aim of the survey was to 
make available to shopkeepers in the 
13-nation area facts about average 
store sizes, installation costs, capital 
required, and the comparative per- 
formance and cost of self-service op- 
erations. 


Mexican Mines: Mexico’s new mining 
law will be milder than the industry 
feared, says Chemical Week. Minister 
Eduardo Bustamente has revealed that 
the government will offer “incentives” 
to foreign companies that take in 
Mexican capital, but will not directly 
penalize companies that do not. It will 
also halt the payment of royalties on 
concessions, limit the time that con- 
cessions may be held, take back con- 
cessions not worked within a given 
time limit, and insist on complete 
knowledge of contract terms before 
granting concessions. 


Imports No Threat: A U.S. Defense 
Department official recently released 
findings showing that imports of heavy 
steam-turbine generators are not a 
threat to maintaining a healthy do- 
mestic generator industry. He found 
no “imbalance between foreign and 
domestic procurement,” noting that 
since 1951 only 10 steam-turbine gen- 
erators have been ordered from abroad 
—and in these cases U.S. bids were 
nearly 50% higher than successful 
foreign bids. 


Desalting Plant: Japan’s Asahi Chemi- 
cal Industries Co. and U.S.A.’s Austin 
Co. have joined hands in plans for a 
$482,200 electrodialysis water-desalt- 
ing works in north-central U.S.A. 
Asahi will make the membranes, spac- 
ers, and gaskets in Japan, and Austin 
will build the plant under the super- 
vision of Japanese experts. 


Beryllium: With confidence that U.S. 


Last-Minute Memos 


demand for beryllium will triple in 
the next decade, companies involved 
are making some significant moves: 
(1) Beryllium Resources and Dynam- 
ics Metals are merging under the for- 
mer’s name; (2) Brush Beryllium will 
buy an equity interest in Beryllium 
Resources, and will plan on getting 
50% of its ore from BR; (3) Beryl- 
lium Corp. has speeded up its expan- 
sion program; and (3) General Astro- 
metals will become the third beryllium 
fabricator in the U.S. (after Brush 
and Beryllium Corp.) with the aid of 
beryllium flake and power as well 
as technical advice from France’s 
Pechiney. 


Infrared Microscope: Japan’s Nippon 
Electric Co., an affiliate of Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph Corp., 
has produced the world’s first infra- 
red microscope. NEC says the device, 
weighing about 21 kilograms, con- 
sists of an infrared projector coupled 
with an electronic microscope that 
gives visible image. Infrared is able 
to penetrate substances which are usu- 
ally impervious to visible light. The 
device probably will be used first in 
the production of high-purity metallic 
silicon, but it is said to show promise 
in a wide range of medical and bio- 
logical applications. 


U.S.-Soviet Business: Five U.S. ma- 
chine tool builders have received or- 
ders totaling several million dollars 
from the Soviet Union, according to 
American Machinist/ Metalworking 
Manufacturing. Some of the machines 
will be used for die-casting alumi- 
num engine blocks for a light pas- 
senger car. 


Promise in Iraq: The outlook now is 
brighter in Iraq for U.S: and Euro- 
pean companies wanting to participate 
in the country’s development projects. 
Despite credits from the Soviet Union 
and Czechoslovakia, Western firms 
stand a good chance of getting con- 
tracts. Communist influence in gov- 
ernment departments has _ been 
checked, the uncertainty of the past 
two years has disappeared, and con- 
fidence has partly returned. So have 
many foreign firms and agencies who 
fled the country during the turbulent 
months after the 1958 revolution. 
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GIANT SCRAPER’S YOKE STRUCTURE, side 
sheets, body truss tubes, apron arms are of 
USS MANTEN* high-strength steel; yield point 
at least 12 times that of carbon steel (ASTM- 
A7), permitting thinner, lighter sections. 


Advanced steels that inspire advanced designs 


EFFICIENCY IN CANADIAN UTILITY OPERA- 
TION is assured Manitoba Hydroelectric 
Board’s new Brandon and Selkirk generating 
stations, through use of USS Nationa! Electric 
Furnace Alloy Steel Pipe for high-pressure 
steam lines between generators and turbines. 


The great scroll case of a modern hydroelectric turbine is a very special 
application of today’s specialized steels. This curved metal wall must with- 
stand savage pressure from gushing water, as well as punishing abrasion. 
These shells utilize USS “T-1"* Constructional Alloy Steel for such hard serv- 
ice. This advanced steel’s 115,000 psi minimum tensile strength permits 
shell walls to be 50% thinner, much lighter than carbon steel walls would have 
been, thus reducing materials and over-all costs at the same time it adds 
service. Even foundations for the casings have been made lighter and less 
expensive as a result. Savings and service go together in such advanced 
designs, with the advanced steels from United States Steel Export Company, 
100 Church Street, New York 8, N. Y., U. S. A. *Trademarks 


United States Steel Export Company 
100 Church Street. New York 8, N. Y., U.S.A. 


OTHER USS SPECIAL STEELS INCLUDE USS COR-TEN* USS TRI-TEN*. . . USS PAR-TEN* USS AIR-STEEL* USS CARILLOY* 
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Now...a man-on-the-spot in Buenos Aires! 


Bank of America has now opened a branch 
located at Maipu 


in the heart of the city’s financial district. 


Buenos Aires, conveniently 

Together with our long-established Represent 
ative Office in the Argentine capital, our Buenos 
Aires Branch now offers vou complete inter 
national banking service. 


from Manila 
other Bank of America men-on-the-spot 


From Buenos Aires to Bangkok, 
to Milan 
are ready to represent you in your dealings abroad. 
Each is an authority on his locale. He knows how 
to expedite your business in his part of the world. 

Why not find out more about our International 


Banking Organization? Just give us a call. 


BANK OF AMERICA 
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